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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


JAMES ORR, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology in United Free Church 
College, Glasgow 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST $31.50 net; postage 12 cents 


Delivered these important lectures last year, when they aroused the most widespread interest and discussion. They are a broad yet conserva- 





tive statement of this great discussion. In his preface Dr. Orr says: ‘The aim of the lectures is to establish faith in the m 1 
aes incarnation by Birth from the Virgin, to meet objections, and to show the intimate connection of fact and doctrine in this RF 
mystery.” : . 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D., Pastor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City 
THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF JESUS AND OTHER SERMONS 
$1.00 net; postage extra 


An untechnical and popular statement of the Christian Gospel based on the idea that the messs of Christianit rose from, 
found authoritatively in, the religious experience of its founder. aa ae « - ane & 





BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard University $1.50 net; postage 12 cents 
THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY 


Few people have had such opportunity as Professor Wendell to know the French people of this very day and moment, and no one has ever be- 
fore expre life and present social conditions in France with the accuracy and vividness of this delightful book. It is a book that every 


one should read y~ 4 has been in France or who is going there. 
ELMER ELLSWOR1H JAMES BAILEY $1.25 net; postage extra 
THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 
Pest aPecatiiehevelicts and Mlaniasting' the growth ad'sine et ‘his work. 7 TeMt® Showing the analogies between hie work and 
M. STURGE HENDERSON $1.50 net 
GEORGE MEREDITH, POET, NOVELIST, CRITIC AND ESSAYIST 


A careful study of the novels in chronological order and of the consistent ideas underlying Meredith's work as novelist, t, critic, and essa: 5 
A most invaluable contribution to the study and enjoyment of his work. - vat 


NARRATIVES OF EARLY VIRGINIA $3.00 net, postage extra 
Edited by L. G. TYLER, President of the College of William and Mary 
A new volume in the important series of Original Narratives of Early American History, taking up the account of the settling of Virginia, 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY THE LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY $1.50 net 


An important new volume in, and the final completing the Epochs of European Literature. 


A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR ACROSS WIDEST AFR CA 2 Vols. $10.50 net, illustrated 


The thr¥ling account of a marvellous journey of 8,500 miles through the widest and wildest parts of Africa. The strange peoples and ‘e- 
gions seen and photographed make a@ narrative as vididly interesting as it in ‘~>ortant. 


NEW FIC1ION 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH The Romance of an Old Fashioned Gentleman. Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


Sentiment, romance, humor, and a fine feeling for things really worth while make a story that gives keenest pleasure in the reading and a de- 
lightful memory afterward. It is a worthy companion to “Colonel Carter’s Christmas."’ 


GEORGE W. CABLE THE GRANDISSIMES $1.75 


A beautiful edition of this famous story, illustrated in the same charming and appropriate marner as the edition of “‘Old Creole Days’’ pub- 
lished last year. A permanent and beautiful form of one of the greatest novels in our fiction. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH MAJOR VIGOUREUX $1.50 


“His hero is delightful, the heroine is charming and poetic. As usual, Mr. Quiller-Couch is at his best in the description of the minor charac- 
ters. e uses a few sbarp lines to draw these and mukes a host of pleasant people known to the reader.""—N. Y. Sun. 


JAMES B. CONNOLLY THE CRESTED SEAS Illustrated. $1.50 
Sea stories of the straightforward, hearty, and vigorous kind that are like a breath of fresh air: telling of Gloucester and the men and ships 
that sail from there. 





READY OCTOBER 19 
EDITH WHARTON’S Great Novel THE FRUIT OF THE TREE Illustrated. $1.50 


“The Fruit of the Tree’’ is destined to still greater success than ‘““The House of Mirth,"" which was the book of its year. Br the power of 
the narrative, the remarkable development of a situation new to fiction, though of instant and universal appeal, and the absorbing analysis of 
its effect upon the characters concerned, it will take a place in the first rank of American novels. Justine Brent will arouse even more 


discussion than Lily Bart. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 1815-1819 
$2.50 net; postage extra 


The Comtesse de Boigne takes up the Memoirs where the first volume left them, and describes Napoleon’s return from Biba, the Hundred 
Days, and the Second Restoration. Her intimate portraits of the Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent. the Princess Charlotte, Pozzo di 
Borgo, the Emperor Alexander, Madame de Kriidener, and her descriptions of English Society, make a fascinating picture of the time. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - - New York 
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Educational. 
SCHOOL FOR DELICATE BOYS 


Physical development and individual intellectual 
needs of exch bey carefully attended to. Specia 
tutoring. l'art of the year spent in New Hamp- 
shire, part In Sicily. I’hysician in attendance. Best 
of references. Address Box 136, Dublin, New 
Hampexbire. 


THE MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all 
colleges. Strong teaching. Genuine military train- 
ing. Symmetrical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not 
a reform school. LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 

President and Superintendent. 


OR TRAINING BACK WARD AND 
Mentally D-dcteat Children, 
NEW JERSEY TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Vineland, New Jersey FE. R. JOMNS TO VE, Sapt. 











MassaCuUseTtTs, Boston. 
B? STUN UNIVERSITY Law School, 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M BieErLow. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Everert 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston 1505 Pa. Ave, Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
203 Mich. Ave., Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portland 
405 Cooper Bid., Denver 2s Douel’s Bid.,LosAngeles 
$13 Rook'ry BIk., Spokane 415 Studio Bid , Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Tiax Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
Records. 
Send for Circular and Application Form. 
HARLAN I’. FRENCH.81 Chapel St.. Albany, N. Y. 





Tutoring. 


FRANCE Under the patronage of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. 
English tutor taking only a limited number of 
pupils. Special attention to French—Three firsts 
in French into Sandhurst and India Police—Foot- 
ball, Hockey, Tennis, Sea bathing. References: 
Earl of Gainsborough, Sir Hy. Tichborne, Mr. 
George B. Emmons Apply M. DE BAY LES 
METTERIES, St. Servan, Ille-et-Vilaine, France. 





A University Graduate of long and successful 
experience as a teacher of boys, offers his services 
as Private Tutor in New York city or vicinity. 
repares for entrance examinations in school or 
college. References of the highest character given. 
Address A. M., the Nation. 











NEW BOOKS 


CARPENTER’S THE CHILD IN ART 
LANSING’S RHYMES AND STORIES 


JOHNSON’S EDUCATION BY 
PLAYS AND GAMES 


KNIGHT’S MEMORIALS OF 
THOMAS DAVIDSON 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BURKETT’S DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


L. C. BONAME, Author and Publisner 

1930 Chestnut St. PHILADELHPIA, PA. 

A carefully graded series for schools and colleges. 
Thorough drili in pronunciation and essentials of gram- 
mar. Practice in conversation and composition. Part 
I. (60 cents), Part LI. (90 cents), for primary and in- 
termediate grades) Part Ill, ($1.00), irregular verbs. 
idioms, composition, syntax, for advanced grades, Part 
IV. (35 cents), Handbook of Pronunciation, con- 
cise and comprehensive for advanced grades. 


Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere 155 
vols., = size. List prices, cloth, 35c. per vol., 
limp leather 75e, per vol. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges.) 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Thomas Y.Crowell & Co., New York 











MORAL EDUCATION 
Two By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 


G t $1.60 net. 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
Books ]| By OTTO PFLEIDERER. $81.50 net. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N. Y. 














VOLUME SEVEN 


of the 


Old South Leaflets 


comprising Nos. 151 to 175 inclusive, is 
now ready. It contains leaflets on the 
early history of Massachusetts and of 
Boston, Price $1.50 per volume. The 
leaflets are also sold singly, price 5 
cents each. Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 


Old South Meeting House 
- ashington St., Boston 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology 


Vol. XVIII. 
NOw READY 





This and other volumes of the series may be 
had at $1.50 per volume, postpaid, of the 


Publication Agent of Harvari University 
CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


A list of the Series, with tables of contents, 
sent on application. 





WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the im- 
portation of English publications. 
8. Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 


33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any language looked 
up in the Boston and Harvard libraries for schol- 
ars, writers, and others. Abstracts, copies, trans- 
lations, and bibliographies made. Proof-reading 
and revision of manuscript. Highest university 
and library references. 

MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 
96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 








ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS’S 


CLEMENTINA’S 
HIGHWAYMAN 














Book Plates for Sooklovers. 
The n disfigures, but artistic labels, created 
especially for YOU, ornament, identify, and pro- 
tect. Write for samples. C. VALENTINE 
KIRBY (Special Ex Libris Artist), 1455 Emerson 
St., Denver Col. 





BOOK S—All out of print beoks supplied, no 
matter on what subject; write me, stating books 
wanted; I can get you any book ever published; 
when in England, call and inspect my stcck of 
%,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright St., Birmingham, England. 





The Ifs of History 
By J. E. CHAMBERLIN 
Ready October 10th. Cloth, $1.00 
HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY ~- - ~- Philadelphia 
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SCIENTIFIC and SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The University of Chicago Press invites the attention of librarians to the following list of journals, which 


are especially adapted to public and college libraries. The leading institutions of the country now receive the 
entire list, and there are few of any importance that have not subscribed to some of them. All who are in- 
terested are invited to write for full information and sample copies. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Edited by ERNEST DE WITT BURTON. Published monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 68 cents. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by the Department of Philosophy and Education of the University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in July 
and August. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign postage, 52 cents. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


Edited by the faculty of the Elementary School of the University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in July and Au- 
gust, with illustrations. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign postage, 46 cents. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 
Edited by JOHN M. COULTER and CHARLES R. BARNES. Published monthiy, with illustrations. Subscription price, 
$5.00 a year; singlé copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, %4 cents. il 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


Edited by THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN. Published semi-quarterly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 53 cents. 











THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by GEORGE E. HALE and EDWIN B. FROST. Published monthly, except in February and August, with illus- 
trations. Subscription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 62 cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by ALBION W. SMALL. Published bimonthly. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; foreign 
postage, 43 cents. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Economy of the University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in August and 
September. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 42 cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Edited by the . ‘ity Faculty of the University of Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 
Single copies, $1.00; foreign postage, 41 cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


Edited by ROBERT FRANCIS, HARPER. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, $1.25; for- 
eign postage, 26 cents. 


MODERN PHILOLOGY 
I Edited by PHILIP S. ALLEN, FREDERIC I. CARPENTER, and JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; foreign postage, 41 cents. 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by ARTHUR FAIRBANKS and GORDON J. LAING. Published monthly, except in July, August, September, and 
October. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 24 cents. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


By EDWARD CAPPS, Managing Editor. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $2.50 a year; single copies, 75 cents; 
foreign postage, 23 cents. H 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD I 


Edited by the Recorder of the University of Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 16 cents. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fall Announcements of Little, Brown &Co., Boston 








MISCELLANEOUS 


JOHN HARVARD AND HIS TIMES 
By Henry Cc. Shelley, author of “Literary B 
land,"’ etc. With 24 full-page plates. In box, 

The first book to tell the ite story of the founder of Harvard College. 


ITALY, THE MAGIC LAND 


By Lilian Whiting. With photogravure frontispiece and 382 full- sbage 
half plates from photographs. 8vo. In box, $2.50 net. Ready Oct. 


Presents a living panorama of the comparatively modern past of Rome. 


THE MONGOLS. A History 


By Jeremiah Curtin, translator of Slenkiewicz’s Works, etc. With 
Foreword by Theodore velt. 8vo. net. Ready Nov. 4. 


An important historical work, the result of years of study, that 
President Roosevelt has endorsed. 
SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF WAR 


By Captain A. T; a> an. To which are added “The Power that 
Makes for Peace,”’ by H. 8. Pritchett, and ‘*The Coptase = Private 
Property at Sea, is by Julian Corbett. ‘$i. 50 net. Ready Nov. 4. 


Essays of vital interest on the subject of war and the peace onaunet. 


THE DAUGHTER OF JORIO. = Pastoral Tragedy 


By Gabriele D’Annunsio. Translated by Charlotte Porter, Pietro 
Isola, and Alice Henry. With an introduction by Miss Porter. With 
portrait and five illustrations. 12mo. $1.50 net. Ready Nov. 4. 


Authorized edition of D’Annunzio’s remarkable dramas. 


THE OPTIMIST’S GOOD MORNING 


By Florence Hobart Perin. jens. Cloth, by «4 net; white and 
gold, $1.25 net; limp morocco, $1.50 net. Ready 0 19. 


A book of carefully selected daily readings of an ami character. 


THE WOMAN IN THE RAIN AND OTHER POEMS 

By Arthur Stgtnger, author of “The Wire Tappers."”" 16mo. $1.25 
net. Ready Oc 
Representing Mr. Stringer’s best verse. 

IN THE HARBOUR OF HOPE 

By Mary Elizabeth Blake. i6mo. $1.25 net. Ready Oct. 26. 
A collection of poems by the late Boston poet. 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG MAN DO? 


By em Frank West Rottins, Ex-Governor of New Hampshire. 
$1.50 net. Ready Oct. 


~~ advice to a boy Bn Bang a calling. 





-Paths in O14 
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FICTION 


A LOST LEADER 
By E. Philli penhei author of * ” a 
” tilustrated by’ Fred Se ae 
“His most striking novel.”"—Boston Transcript. 
“The most surprising of Mr. Oppenheim’s novels.""—New York Times. 


THE NETHER MILLSTONE 


By Fred M. Wpite, author of “The Slave of Silence,”” “The Mid- 
night Guest.” Llustrated. 12mo. $1.50. Ready Oct. 26. 


A surprising mystery story replete with excitement. 


THE WELDING 
Lafa: ty le “When Ww 
al hd a, ickowe anes of of the Land Was Young,”’ 


5 chun aneel ait tna Uae aah tenths Gant een Go Daten ott 


LORD CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET 
By Rey yepeean, author of “Bellamy the Magnificent,” etc. 12mo. 


A brilliant story, with an audacious plot, a fascinating hero. 


SUSAN CLEGG AND A MAN IN THE —e 


By_Anne Warner, author of “Susan Clegg and Friend Mrs. 
Lathrop.”” Illus trated by Alice Barber Stephens. ‘i2mo.” $1.50. Ready. 


The inimitable Susan Clegg takes Elijah Doxey for a boarder with 
amusing consequences. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MAKE-BELIEVES 
By Tom Gallon, author of Py etc. Illustrated by Ch. 
Grunwald. 12mo. $1.50. Ready Oct. “ 
A delectable tale of a philanthropic young Englishman’s unique ex- 
periment. 
BY NEVA’S WATERS 


By Joke B. Casting. author of ‘‘The Shadow of the Czar.” Ilus- 
12mo. $1.50 Ready Oct. 19. 


An sbeorbing Rosslan romance abounding in love, intrigue, and d- 


NAPOLEON’S YOUNG NEIGHBOR 

By Helen Leah Reed, author of the “Brenda” books. Fully ilus- 
trated. 12mo. $1.50. Ready Oct. 19. 
The charming story of Napoleon’s friendship for a little girl. 








THE CLARENDON PRESS 





Lectures on Plant Physiology. 
Strassburg. 
in the University of Liverpool. 


The Theory of Good and Evil. 
2 vols., 8vo, $4.75. 


A Treatise on Moral Philosophy. 


By Dr. Ludwig Jost, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Authorized English Translation by R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.LS., Professor of Botany 
With 172 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $7.75. ? 


By Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. 


“The contribution of Mr. Rashdall to the literature on moral philosophy is to be welcomed, for he says 
many good things and says them well.” —The Religious Telescope. 


The Principles of German Civil Law. By Ernest J. Schuster, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 


“A most excellent book . 


. and worthy of high commendation. 


We heartily recommend the 


book to teachers and to all lawyers and students who take an intelligent interest in law as a science. 


There certainly are many lawyers in this country who find it necessary, or at least highly desirable, for 
professional purposes, to acquaint themselves with the main outlines of the German law of to-day. 


So 


far as we know, this is the only satisfactory book in English from which such information can be obtained.” 


—Law Notes. 


Surgical Instruments in Greek and Romar Times. 


By John Stewart Milne, M.A., 


M.D. With fifty-four full-page plates. 8vo, cloth, $475. 
A subject which has never before been fully investigated. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE: 


Old Testament Problems. 
LLD., D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $2.40. 


Critical Studies in the Psalms and Isaiah, By James William Thirtle, 





For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 AND 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Dodd, dead & Company 
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Fiction 


By GEORGE BARR eguacEee, author of ‘‘Beverly of Graustark,’"’ “Jane Oable,’’ etc., etc. Illustrated. a 
GER cccccccccsece ° ° . 


THE HALO 
, 4 F acme VON HUTTEN, author of “‘Pam,"’ “Pam Decides,’ etc., etc. Illustrated by aa JUSTICE. Sb 


THE STOOPING LADY 
- » — WEEE, umer of “The Forest Lovers,”” “Richard Yea f ‘ " » —_ 
; . 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, author of “‘Brothers,’’ ‘‘The Hill,"’ etc., ete. Frontispiece by WALTER oar 
12mo, cloth $1.50 


THE HEART OF JESSY LAURIE 
By AMELIA E. BARR, author of “‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon,’’ “‘The Maid of Maiden Lane,"’ etc., etc. Frontispiece and 
inlay on cover by HARRISON FISHER. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


THOSE QUEER BROWNS 
By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY, author of “The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia,”’ ‘‘The Gtagaine ane came, ae +» ete. 
Frontispiece and inlay on cover by HARRISON FISHER. -12mo, cloth..........csaceeeeees Ceccevcesccccescoccccccece osi50 


THE REVELATIONS OF INSPECTOR MORGAN 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, author of ‘‘Sylvia Arden," ‘““The Ways of the Millionaire,” etc. 2mo, cloth 











Mlustrated and Miscellaneous Books 


MY LADY CAPRICE 
By es err? FARNOL. With full-page illustrations-in color by Gnaeeeee wae DITZLER, and border Gocerations 
by T. B. HAPGOOD. §Svo, cloth, boxed $1.50 


MOTHER 
By OWEN WISTER, author of “The Virginian,’’ ‘“‘Lady Baltimore,”’ etc. vig B eight illustrations, four of which 3 


colors, by JOHN RAY. Also decorative borders and cover in full colors. 12mo, cloth .........seseseeeees dpetaaseinn 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 
By WALTER SICHEL, author of “Bolingbroke and His Times,’’ ‘‘Disraeli, a Study,’’ ete. New edition. a ee 


net, 
A SPRING FORTNIGHT IN FRANCE 
By JOSEPHINE TOZIER, author “= ee nee aaae," * ete. — bumerous illustrations from photographs and maps. 
t 


8vo, eloth ecese eccesece cesee 06 660 0 Se ccc cen cnc cee 00s 060 cen ese cc ccs ebeccesceecees ets GUNOe 


A GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES 


By FREDERICK A. OBER, author of “Our West Indian enor etc. Profusely illustrated and with many maps. Flex- 
ible cloth . Probably net, $2.00 
DRCMERED. BORGER ois00 60:00 0 0:0000000000000 0000000000 000e 6.5000 00s 000 60l ee 0000000500 0es 000 5008 40 06.06 008 Probably, special net, $2.50 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, author of “Literary “weed bed Ge caveeNNe } Coca: “Sa € on dryve dil o., etc., and 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 3 vols ° P .-net, $6.00 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 
By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL. With sixty full-page illustrations in color. 8vo, cloth jive 
net, . 


BE Gb BE cccccoces ccecccscvccccoscccecceccceceseccessescecesse 00.00 00.000 cc 000 cee ce ese cee sec eeecceece cee special, net, $7.50 


VENICE 
By BERYL DB SELINCOURT, author of “‘Homes of the First Franciscans,’’ and MAY STURGE-HENDERSON, autbor of 
“Two Centuries of North Oxfordshire.’ perenne ae — water-color | he Ea BARRATT. < 
the Royal Water-Color Society. Large 8 veeee eoeve 
Edition de Luxe $000.00 00 0000 000 000000000 680600 000 00860 . .epeciat, 7 fro 


CAIRO. JERUSALEM AND DAMASCUS 
Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By D. 8. eaneeaeute, D. ue., testi Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Oxford Fully illustrated in color after water-color originals by W. 8S. HITT, R.B.A.; with — 4 
after paintings by REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S., = from native objects. ‘Large hued —- 
Edition de Luxe .... eee . -8pecial, 3 $750 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS OF AMERICA 
Described by great writers. Compiled by ESTHER ~y ~ worn author drool “a eewrnpe to the tones *” etc. : illustrated in 
the style of “‘Turrets, Towers and Temples,”’ etc. S8vo, cloth.. ‘ coccccccce OR, GEES 


GERMANY 
Described by great writers. Compiled by ESTHER SINGLETON, author s. a o— to the 7," ” Srna - Illustrated 
in the style rel “London, Described. by Great Writers,”’ etc., etc., SVO,.......ceececscccecseceeces ote eee a ..net, $1.60 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE FLOWERS 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, author of “The Life of the Bee,’’ “‘Joyzelle,”’ ete. amastentes, Sengiant decorations by 
EDGAR FISHER. 12mo, cloth ce cccccce » 000 cnc cen ete ccectecocees ss eeee met, $1.20 
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TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 
Alfred Tennyson 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. New Edition. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

“He has found space .. . to give the narrative of Tennyson’s career; to 
sketch his temperament, ideals, and beliefs; to indicate from his own words and 
writings his view of the poetical life and character, and to touch the chief charac- 
teristics of his art from a technical point of view. He has accomplished his task 
in a delightful manner, and his book is a work of literature as well as of biography 
and criticism. It is sympathetic and full of understanding, but it is also discrimin- 
ating.”—{New York Times. 


William Blake 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. vo. $3.00 net. 


“A more fitting biographer than Arthur Symons it would have been difficult to 
find. No one writing at the present day shows greater consciousness of the heights 
and depths of feeling which men of genius experience than Arthur Symons.” 


The Future of Japan 


With a Survey of Present Conditions 
By W. PETRIE WATSON 


Author of “Japan: Aspects and Destinies,” 8vo. $3.50 net. 

Starting with a study of the development of modern Japan, the author com- 
pares Japan with Europe and the present mental and moral conditions of the two 
countries. The possible influence of Christianity and its effect are important fac- 
tors in the discussion. 

“Mr. Petrie Watson’s claim to receive attention when he speaks about Japan has 
already been firmly established.”—[London Times. 


A Sane View of the Russian Crisis 


Russia and Reform 
By BERNARD PARES, M.A. 8vo. $3.00 net. 


“Mr. Pares presents his points with a lucidity of the first order. Alto- 
gether, this book is valuable because it contains the comments and judgments of 
a competent and wise observer.”—[Spectator. 

“The book is full of information. There are not a score of English-speaking men 
who could read any of these chapters without gaining knowledge.”’—[Nation, 


E. P,. DUTTON & COMPANY 
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Busy men seldom con- 
sider a proposition unless 
it appears favorable from 
the start. 

Take a letter from a 
pile of, say, thirty. If it 
is written on 


The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for thie Water Mark” 





and it Let Oto Hampsuire bespeak for you the con- 
sideration that is your due—in other words, use a 
paper that you may feel certain represents you, 


Let us mail you a specimen book. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


it ‘‘looks good,” 
comes up for a second 
reading while its neigh- 
bors are on their way to 
the fifth assistant. 
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i} per Editions. 1116 “Paces and. and 1400 Illustrations. [}) 
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G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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A MEMO. 


That will remind ydu to examine a 
copy of Steiner's 


Life and Correspondence of 
James McHenry 





the next time you are in a bookstore. 
A work of great interest in both the 
historical and personal aspects. | 

A hitherto unpublished portrait of | 
Washington by Birch is the frontis- 
piece. 

The price is $6.00 net, and the book 
is worth it. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


| CLEVELAND 
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The Code of Joy 
By Clarence Lathbury 
Cloth, a@ene. Price 50c. net; postage Te 
“A strong book in which full-blooded men will 
be interested and from which they will get sat- 
isfection.’'—The Public. 
Write for our free catalogue. 
THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
53 West Coulter St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 


Antony and Cleopatra 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 


The publication of a new volume of Dr. Furness’s Variorum Edition 
of Shakespeare is always an event of importance in the literary world, 
and it is therefore with pleasure that the publishers are able to announce 
the completion of the fifteenth volume of this monumental work. This 
is the first volume to be put before the public since the autumn of 1904, 





when 
Royal 8vo. 
net. 


“*Love’s Labour’s Lost” was published. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net; three-quarter levant, $5.00 
Postage, 30 cents extra 








: The True 
Patrick Henry 


By GEORGE MORGAN 
Author of “‘John Littlejohn of J.,’" “* The 


Issue,” ete. 

A new volume of the ‘‘ True’’ Series. 
Mr. Morgan has in recent years made a 
special study of the life and timgs of 
Patrick Henry, and his book will ta 
place as the standard work dealing with 

the life of this great American. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 

net; half levant, $5.00 net 
ae 14c extra 


Italian, and other languages. 


Octavo. 1256 pages. 


e its | 


more elaborate and more comprehensive than any other book in its class. 
thoroughly up-to-date, the authors represented including many writers alive to-day. 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. Half calf, $5.00. Half morocco, 


$5.50. Three-quarter levant, $7.50. 


Francois 
Rabelais 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 


Fellow aad Lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The third volume of the ‘*French Men 
of Letters Series.’ 

Mr. Arthur Tilley is well known as an 
authority on French literature, nis ‘* The 
Literature of the French Renaissance’’ 
being accepted as the standard work on 
the subject. 

With a frontispiece portrait and a bibli- 
ography. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net 
Postpaid, $1.60 


A Book of Quotations, Proverbs, 
and Household Words 


, By W. GURNEY BENHAM 
Containing over 32,000 references selected from 1,300 authors. 
Acollection of quotations from British and American authors, ancientand modern; 
with many thousands of proverbs, familiar phrases and sayings, law terms, etc., from 


all sources, including Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, Gerrflan, Spanish, 
The work has a full verbal index, and will be found 


It is 





The Pearl 


Its Story, Its Charm, and 


Its* Value 
By W. R. CATTELLE 


Author of “ Precious Stones.”’ 


told from its birth 
tropic seas, through the search for it and 
its journeyings by the hands of men who 
traffic in precious things, until it becomes 
fina.ly the cherished familiar of tle great. 

The quality and value of pearls and the 
means for the detection of imitations, are 
included subjects that will make the vol- 
ume of added value. 


Sixteen illustrations—Four in tints 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net 
eer $2.12 


| 
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In these pages the story of the pearl is | 
and growth under | 
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Poets’ Country | 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 
CONTRIBUTORS: 

Prof. J. Churton Collins W. J. Loftie, F.S.A. 
E. Hartley Coleridge Michael MacMillan 
Andrew Lang 

The purpose of this volume, as the title 
indicates, is to trace the relations of the 
poets with the aspects of ‘‘their ain 
countrie,’’ or withthe scenes: where they 
built their homes, or pitched their transient 
camps. The artist, Mr. Walker, has 
visited and portrayed scenes familiar to 
the singers. 

Fifty full-page illustrations in color 

by Francis S. Walker 
Octavo. 363 pages. Cloth, stamped 
in gold, with gilt top, $5.00 net 
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PUBLISHERS J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Indispensable to Every Library 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
STANDARD 
REFERENCE WORKS 


Lippincott's New Gazetteer 


EDITED BY ANGELO HEILPRIN AND 
LOUIS HEILPRIN. 


A geographical dictionary of the world, 
giving an accurate picture of every corner 
of the globe in its minutest details as it 
exists in the twentieth century. 

“*A work of such thorough execution 
and admirable plan as to leave no room 
for adverse criticism."’—The Dial. 

Over 2,000 pages, quarto. 
Sheep, $10.00 net; half Russia, $12.50 
net; patent index, 50 cents extra. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
NEW EDITION COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES 

A library of universal knowledge, con- 
taining a complete history of all races, 
nations, and times, of religions, politics, 
languages, arts, sciences, etc. 

It is the most useful encylopedia in the 
language, being famed for its reliability, 
compactness, and completeness. 

Sold by subscription only. 
TWO DOLLARS secures the use of the en- 
tire set at once, and the balance can be 
paid in little-at-a-time amounts. 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
Pronouncing Dictionary of 


Biography and Mythology 
BY JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 
This magnificent work has lately under- 
gone an extensive revision. It is now 
offered to the public in a greatly improved 
form, embracing, besides the revision of the 
articles included in previous issues, numer- 
ous new biographical sketches of persons 
who have lately become of sufficient 
prominence to merit mention. 
Subscription edition in two large octavo 
volumes. 2550 double-column pages. 


Chambers's Cyclopedia of 
English Literature 


NEW EDITION. 

A clear and comprehensive survey of 
English literature from its beginning to 
the twentieth century. 

It contains an authentic biography of 
every American and English writer of 
note, an account of his work, many ex- 
tracts, and 300 approved portraits and 
facsimiles. It is the cheapest authorita- 
tive reference work of similar scope now 








in print. 

Three volumes. 2500 pages. Imperial 
octavo. Cloth, $12.00 per set. 
Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors 
WITH SUPPLEMENT BY JOHN FOSTER 
KIRK, LL.D. 


A critical dictionary of English litera- 
ture, containing records of the writings of 
over 83,000 Bri.ish and American authors. 
It is the only work of its kind, and con- 
tains a perfect mine of iaformation about 
bouks and their authors. 

Five volumes. Imperial octavo. Per set, 


cloth, $17.50; half morocco, acd 50. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Mr. NEVIN O. WINTER’S (just published \ Authoritative and Opportune Work 


MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY 


The Customs, Characteristics, Amusements, History, and Advancement of the 
Mexicans, and the Development and Resources of Their Country 
Illustrated from numerous photographs taken by the author. Boxed, $3.00. 


Miss ESTELLE M. HURLL’S ' New Volume on the Most Interesting of Art Subjects 


PORTRAITS AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 


By the author of “‘ The Madonna in Art," etc. Illustrated with g8 photogravures and duogravures. Boxed, $2.50. 


Mr. C. 8S. RICKETTS’S New volume in ‘*The Art Galleries of Europe Series ”’ 


THE ART OF THE PRADO 


Uniform with “ The Art of The Louvre,’ etc., etc. Profusely illustrated in duogravure. Boxed, net $2.00, postage extra. 
Mrs. FLORENCE KIMBALL RUSSEL’S Unique Volume of Travel 


A WOMAN’S JOURNEY through the PHILIPPINES 


Illustrated from very many interesting photographs taken by the author. Boxed, $2.50. 
Professor W. 8S. MONROE’S Valuable Contribution to Travel Literature 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS 


The Lands, the Peoples, and the Institutions of the Ottoman Empire 
Fully illustrated from carefully selecied photographs. Boxed, $3.00. 


MISS CRAWFORD’S OLD NEW ENCLAND INNS From 














Illustrated from rare and valuable prints and photographs. $2.00. Ready Oct. 20. Page’s 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY - - Boston Xi 











POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDCE.  raitea with an introduction by 


Ernest Hartisy CoL_eriper, and numerous illustrations by Gerald Metcalfe. 8vo. $3.50 net, Postage 25 cents 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS: NEW POEMS. iono.............. $1.% pet, Postage 8 cents 
HUBERT AND JAN VAN EYCK: THEIR LIFE AND WORK. ,, w. un. 
James WeEALE. Profusely illustrated in photogravure and half-tone. 4to........... $30.00 net. Postage 30 cents 


NAPOLEON AND THE INVASION OF ENCLAND. The story of the Great Terror, 


1797 1805 By H. B. F. Waeeterand A. M. Baoapiey, with 120 a me Ss uding eight in i 
es, Songs. e wo volumes. 8vo 


reproduced from a unique collection of contemporary Caricatures, 
$10.00 ¥, Postage 35 cents 





NAPOLEON AT THE BOULOCNE CAMP. By Fernanp Nicotay. Profusely illustrated. eT 


8vo. 
50 net. Postage i8 cents 


COKE OF NOR FOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. The Life of Thomas William Coke, First Earl of Leicester, including many un- 


published Letters from Note! Men of His Day, English and Americao By W.Stiatine. With twenty photogravure and hg ey pee 


reproduced from coatemp rary Portraits, Prints, etc, Two volumes. 84. ..e..cecccecccecseecececcceceeerceessessseeseeteces $10.00 net. Postage.35 cents 
ME MOl RS OF AN N, LAD Y FANSHAW E, 1600-1 672. Reprint from the original manuscript. Edited with numerous 
notes, by H. C. Fanssawe. With four photogravures and twenty-nine other reproductions, onein color. 8V0...........+++ 5.00 net. Postage 22 cents 

. 
AB RAHAM LINCOLN. By Rosert G. Incrersoitu. Frontispiece, portrait of Lincoln. i6mo. 75 cents net......... ......+. Postage 6 cents 
Collectors’ Limited Autograph E-ition, three- a ccmgnenrts crushed levant. Puctegravare portraits of Lincoln and Ingersoll, Printed on Imperia! Japan. 
L es OP Bay SNe RID QUE occ tens <ccdudcceguseeseesebberesene + etscesncccees tObbebberedesetbecsccsseneneeeesenenneseedesscameauncned $25.00 net 


A SEA DOC OF DEVON. A Life of Sir John Hawkins. ByR. 4. J. Wate. Pocetiyioe, 22 Destage Scents 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACT ERS AND STRANCE EVENTS. By 8S. Barine-GouLp, Profusely illustrated with 

R productions from Old and Rare Prints, 8V0,...cceeer cece conereeereeer see reesncenceset ttt eeeeee teense eeee ee eeeeee sees ereeeeee $7.00 net. Postage 18 cents 
IN AN D AROUND TH E L= >= OF PURBECK. By Ipa Woopwarp. Thirty-six illustrations in color, Crown 4to. 

$6.00 net. Postage 28 cents 

DALMATIA. The Borderland ‘twixt East and West. By Mavoe M. Housaca. Fifty maps and illustrations of this fascinating country. with its 

Roman Remains waile.t cities, interesting architecture and beautiful scomery...........+cecceecceerscccccccccveecees 12mo, $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents 


POETRY AND PROCRESS IN RUSSIA. Illustrated Biographies of Russian Thinkers —s Writers. By Rosa 


Newmsace, With six fu l-page portraits, S8V0.......ccccee. ccccessccccteseeerececesteeseeeeeeeseeescsecenas teers eeeeeesesecce 5U net. Postage 15 cents 


BIG CAME SHOOTING ON THE EQUATOR. By Capt. F, A. Dickmson. Profusely i reproductions from 


Photugrapha, 8v0.......0.--sscccreeeccccteresereeseereseeececene t tee eeeeeeeeeeeese see eeeesesencenecete Sones eens tes seeseessseses 00 net. Postage 18 cents 
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The Week. 


President Roosevelt is muzzled about 
the tariff—the one subject which he 
never mentions in his otherwise all-em- 
bracing speeches—but his Secretary of 
Commerce blurts out the truth. Mr. 
Straus, addressing the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers at Wash- 
ington last Friday, openly preached the 
gospel of lower tariffs and reciprocal 
foreign trade. He declared that there 
was no hope in “high tariff walls,” since 
they only hampered the manufacturer 
and provoked retaliation. The Secre- 
tary told the cotton men that they were 
suffering from a too high tariff, and 
then praised President McKinley for 
having so clearly seen in 1901 that we 
stand in need of revised duties. He dis- 
creetly left it to his hearers to say who 
was responsible, since 1901, for nothing 
having been done. When Mr. Straus en- 
tered the Cabinet there was much Re- 
publican complacence over his being a 
business man. Now that he evidently 
“means business” about the tariff, it will 
be interesting to see what is said. 














As we had with Chili in 1891 a “good 
enough war” to frighten Congress into 
voting more battleships, so our current 
war with Japan is plainly to be used to 
enlarge the naval programme. The of- 
ficial Administration policy has been 
simply to hold the fleet at its present 
level of efficiency, asking for not more 
than one new battleship a year. But 
now it is announced at Washington that 
three, possibly four, will be demanded 
at the next session of Congress. And 
the busy advocates of the increase are 
saying that they hope to get it with lit- 
tle difficulty, by means of a diligent and 
skilful use of the war scare. Senator 
Hale, with his great power on the Naval 
Committee, has been their stumbling- 
block, but now he is expected to give in 
easily, since the sailing of the fleet to 
the Pacific will “leave the Maine coast 
unprotected.” It is even hinted that “this 
circumstance was not overlooked by the 
President”! If our naval strategists 
were only as crafty in using battleships 
as they are in planning to get them 
built, we should be the terror of the 
seas. 





Rumors that Secretaries Wilson and 
Metcalf and Attorney-General Bonaparte 
are to retire from the Cabinet are dis- 
credited at Washington. This will help 
James Wilson to surpass Albert Gal- 
latin’s twelve years and nine months of 
continuous Cabinet. service. There is 





still another point to be mentioned. The 
rumored resignations would have de- 
prived Mr. Roosevelt of the last member 
of the Cabinet to remain continuously 
in the same office that he held when Mr. 
Roosevelt became President. Mr. Root, 
of course, returned to private life before 
he was recalled to Washington as Sec- 
retary of State. Two Secretaries of 
State, two of War, and two of the In- 
terior have sat at Roosevelt’s Cabinet 
table; three Attorneys-General, three 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and three 
of Commerce and Labor, but there have 
been five Postmasters-General and five 
Secretaries of the Navy. There have been 
seventeen changes in nine departments. 
Grant’s record of eighteen changes in 
seven departments still stands. But, 
then, Mr. Roosevelt has eighteen months 
of his term still to serve. 





John Sharp Williams is to be a can- 
didate, and presumably a successful can- 
didate, once more for the Democratic 
leadership in the House of Representa- 
tives. He is not content, like his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Richardson, to return to 
the ranks, even for a single term, after 
having been commander. Mr. Williams 


may not have realized all the dazzling | 


predictions that were made for him at 
the time of his accession, when the coun- 
try learned of his adroitness as a par- 
liamentarian and his grasp of issues. No 
one will dispute, however, his achieve- 
ment in making the House minority re- 
spectable and respected—as it was not 
in the days of either Bailey or Richard- 
son. The talk of a contest in the Deme 
cratic caucus will doubtless die down 
this year, as it did two years ago, be- 
fore the speakership ballot is actually 
taken. Mr. Williams, who does not take 
his seat in the Senate till 1911, proposes 
to take a two years’ vacation from pub- 
lic life after his present term expires. 
This gives the other aspirants their 
chance soon enough. It also gives the 
new Senator an opportunity to prepare 
for the transition. Mr. Williams’s qual- 
ities are those characteristic of the 
House leaders. Many of his admirers 
will watch with interest te see if he can 
make as good a record in the upper 
chamber. 





Lemuel E. Quigg’s checks from the 
Metropolitan Street Railway, and what 
he did with them, make an interesting 
but not very surprising story. It was 
well known, in a general way, that such 
things had been done; all that had been 
lacking was documentary proof and the 
confessions of the active agent. Those 
have now been supplied. They furnish 
a sardonic comment upon the machinery 
behind the scenes, by which the puppets 








on the public stage are so often moved. 
We see a “labor uprising” brought about 
by the sim le expedient of paying a la- 
bor. leader $500. “Impressive manifes- 
tations of public opinion” now appear 
to have been artfully engineered on a 
cash basis. The gentlemen whom the 
Sagacious Quigg hired were what is 
known as “the right men.” There are 
always certain lawyers to whom it is 
best to entrust important causes affected 
by a political interest. They alone have 
the knack of making “arguments” that 
really count. When they “appear,” we 
know that results will also appear. Pub- 
lic opinion may have seemed very slow 
in crystallizing before, but let several of 
the “right men” be retained, and it will 
not be long till you see the people ris- 
ing in their wrath. This, too, is an old 
story. To get things done for you at 
one of the departments at Washington, 
you have to go to the “right” legal firm 
to present your case. Some one having 
the ear of a great man, it is better to 
approach than it is to seek out the great 
man himself. It was influential hang- 
ers-on of Lord Bacon, not the Chancel- 
lor himself, who took the bribes to se- 
cure favorable decisions. ‘We are not 
sure that these go-betweens were not 
known, in their day, as “eminent coun- 
sel.” The cynicism of Mr. Quigg may 
prove to have added a word to our po- 
litical vocabulary. He described his cost- 
ly efforts as designed to “accelerate” 
public opinion. This is an advance over 
the definition which the press agent of 
the Panama Canal gave of his functions 
—namely, to keep public opinion “nor- 
mal.” But that was far too slow for the 
Metropolitan. To suit it, public opin- 
ion had to hit up the pace, and, of course, 
it is money which makes that mare go. 
Just at present, however, all talk of “ac- 
celerating” speed in connection with the 
Metropolitan’s affairs will inevitably 
suggest, by association of ideas, the 
Rake’s Progress, or the rushing of the 
Gadarene swine down a steep place into 
the sea. 

If Massachusetts Democrats would 
only fight their opponents with a tithe 
of the enthusiasm with which they fight 
each other, they might hope to carry 
the State occasionally. It is needless to 
say that their bitter factional quarrels, 
if unhealed, will make a present of Mas- 
sachusetts to the Republicans—this, too, 
in a year when the Democratic outlook 
was peculiarly flattering. Both Bartlett 
and Whitney are now posing as the 
Democratic nominee for Governor. Into 
the rights of the unseemly wrangle at 
the State Convention in Springfield we 
cannot pretend at this distance to enter. 
The action taken by the Bartlett dele- 
gates may have been “regular,” under 
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the rules of desperate party gamesters; 
it may yet be held lawful, but it was 
certainly high-handed and outrageous. 
When over 200 of the regularly accred- 
ited delegates to a party convention 
make affidavit that they were forcibly 
kept from entering the hall, to call the 
proceedings fair would be farcical. It 1s 
now asserted that twenty-five of the 
Bartlett delegates disclaim and repudi- 
ate his nomination, while John R. Thay- 
er, named with him for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, indignantly refuses to go upon 
the ticket, which he thinks fraudulent. 
Moreover, C. Z. E. Charest, nominated 
for Attorney-General on both tickets, 
has withdrawn from  Bartlett’s. It 
certain seems to be a situation where 
a reasonable compromise is called 
for. Passion has run high. Against 
both Gen. Bartlett and Mr. Whitney re- 
sentful feeling has been stirred. Why 
cannot an adjustment now be sought 
whereby both would withdraw in favor 
of another candidate? If ex-Gov. Doug- 
las could be persuaded to stand, there 
would be hope of his election. And the 
issue of tariff reform could be made as 
vital and successful in his hands as in 
those of Mr. Whitney himself. 


The “retirements” of George B. Cox 
from Ohio politics have been about as 
numerous as the “last appearances” of 
certain favorites of the opera. It was 
supposed that he would stay retired 
after Secretary Taft had “done sent him 
in his resignation,” like the negro 
preacher’s dissatisfied congregation. 
Judges Ferris and Hosea, however, of 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati have 
made the fatal mistake of taking his 
retirement seriously, going even so far 
as to appoint a trustee of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad without first slipping 
round to his place of seclusion to ask 
permission. As a result, both have 
learned that they are not to be candi- 
dates for renomination. Both have been 
efficient and popular judges, but what 
does that amount to if the man by 
whose gracious permission they donned 
the ermine at the start is not to have 
the privilege of saying who are to man- 
age so fine a bit of public property as 
the Cincinnati Southern? Here is a good 
test of Secretary Taft’s mettle as a re- 
former. Will he again hit the foul head 
of the despicable boss who has so soon 
risen from the former blow and dares 
openly to display his control of the 
Cincinnati courts? Cox evidently does 
not believe that the Secretary, as a can- 
didate for the Presidency, will have the 
courage to speak the word which would 
again hurl him to the ground. We shall 
wait with interest to learn if this is one 
of the things which can best be con- 
sidered after the Presidential election. 


Profound modifications in the common 
law are to be looked for when Anson 





cn Contracts, or Pollock on Contracts, 
or Langdell on Contracts shall have 
been completely superseded by the Walk- 
ing Delegate on Contracts. The labor- 
union view of that elementary relation 
of economic life is that it must be 
unilateral, incapable of enforcement 
when repudiated by the union. Under 
such circumstances, we doubt whether 
even the use of the injunction, resorted 
to by the president of the Typothete 
against the threatened pressmen and 
feeders’ strike on the basis of an agree- 
ment signed last January, can do much 
good. When the members of a union 
are simply determined to pursue what 
they regard as their best interests for 
the passing moment, in defiance of the 
rules of fair play or rational consistency, 
it is impossible to get money satisfac- 
tion; and it is quite as impossible to en- 
force specific performance when the men 
are determined not to work. It is aston- 
ishing that labor unions should persist 
in this manner in alienating public sym- 
pathy, in spite of repeated proof that 
without public support their cause is 
usually a hopeless one. Such wanton dis- 
regard of assumed obligations might be 
comprehensible in extreme labor circles, 
where the theory of “class war” is a 
main article of faith, and all tactics are 
considered fair. But our “conservative” 
unionists who seek to bind down the 
employer with contracts evidently be- 
lieve that an armistice is an agreement 
which compels the enemy to sit still 
while you fire. 





It is an eternal paradox of our world 
of letters that the books which enjoy 
the largest sale are barely recognized as 
existing by the guardians of literary 
tradition. Mrs. Mary Jane Holmes, who 
died on Sunday at Brockport, N. Y., 
wrote thirty-nine novels with aggregate 
sales, it is said, of more than two mil- 
lion copies, and yet she had not even 
a paragraph devoted to her life and 
works in the histories of American lit- 
erature. Year in and year out her books 
have held their own. “Tempest and Sun- 
shine,” Mrs. Holmes’s first book, which 
appeared in 1854, a year after “Bleak 
House,” and the same year as “The New- 
comes,” could, doubtless, make a respect- 
able showing in point of American sales 
with these “standards.” What is the qual- 
ity which has enabled it to survive so 
many other books incomparably more 
worthy if the tests applied by the critic 
mean anything? Barrie observes of the 
first successful book of his hero, Thomas 
Sandys, that it should Have been entitled 
“Passages cut out of a story because 
they prevented it from marching.” The 
twentieth-century reader of Mrs. Holmes 
is tempted to describe her books as made 
up of phrases rejected by other novel- 
ists because they were crude and hack- 
neyed. Her characters “little dream” of 
the events that are about to befall them, 





“an unseen hand seals their lips” at crit- 
ical moments, every hero “lights his 
Havana,” every heroine “reclines on soft 
cushions,” sounds “grate harshly.” Those 
who sneer at the hackneyed phrase too of- 
ten forget that the phrase became hack- 
neyed principally because it was so good 
that writers overworked it. Given a 
public which has not read other books, 
and all those rag-bag phrases and situa- 
tions still make their primitive appeal. 
We smile at Dora Deane’s vow, “I would 
rather die than marry a man I did not 
love because of his gold.” Yet there is 
certainly nothing ridiculous in the sen- 
timent; it is one of the noblest known 
to womankind. Erase all remembrance 
of the fact that it has been standard 
coin in the melodrama of two hundred 
years, and who would not thrill at it? 
Indeed, Mrs. Holmes’s books make their 
strongest appeal because their moral 
tone is as unimpeachable as that of the 
popular drama. It is a common fallacy 
that any writer of facility could turn 
out books like these. In rare instances, 
Coubtless, the trick has been done by 
men and women who have sneered at 
the finished product. But the simplicity 
and sincerity of an author like Mrs. 
Holmes can hardly be imitated. That, 
after all, is what makes her books live. 





Austria’s railways are in danger of a 
strike carried on in accordance with the 
principles of “passive resistance.” This 
is the same method employed recently 
with such great success on the Italian 
railways. It consists in the observance 
by the employees of every minute regu- 
lation affecting themselves and the pub- 
lic, with resulting congestion of traffic 
and serious delays. Totally aside from 
the merits of the question at issue, the 
strike by “passive resistance” deserves 
attention as part of a movement, in 
which we in this country are particular- 
ly interested, directed against regula- 
tions which are not intended to regu- 
late, or books of instruction to em- 
ployees which are handed out by their 
superiors with a wink. When a railway 
disaster results from the error of an 
overworked employee, the manager 
points to the rules, which allow only so 
many hours’ continuous duty. That em- 
ployees refusing to work beyond the 
stated hours have been dismissed is, of 
course, purely accidental. Thus Jersey 
City passes an ordinance compelling the 
traction companies to give a seat for 
every five-cent fare, not with the hope 
of abolishing strap-hanging, but of mere- 
ly mitigating the intolerable conditions. 
What wonder if the layman’s conception 
of law in general is of something in 
the nature of a wholesaler’s price-list, 
from which it is always possible to get 
60, 25, and 20 off? 





Above all motives of pure sportsman- 
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ship, the Swedish challengers for the 
America’s Cup are actuated by the de- 
sire to turn the proposed contest to na- 
tional profit. This is frankly, almost 
naively, avowed: 


Our chief motive in making an attempt 
te capture the cup is, if we are successful, 
to get American yachtsmen to come _ to 
Sweden and try to win it back, so as to 
create intimate relations between the two 
countries. 


International sport appears destined to 
become the favorite method for promot- 
ing international flirtations—especially 
among Columbia’s suitors. The most 
prominent aspirant in this direction 
found this out some time ago. Gifts of 
books to Harvard and of statues of 
Frederick the Great and the exchange of 


professors have been supplemented by* 


Sonderklasse races for a Kaiser’s cup in 
this country, and by annual German- 
American love feasts at Kiel. What is 
especially striking in the statement we 
have quoted is the implicit recognition 
of the fact that it is better to meet 
in contest on the chance of be- 
coming good friends than not to 
meet at all. That Sweden should 
be desirous of entering into closer rela- 
tions with this country is illustrative of 
the degree to which the break-up of the 
union with Norway, in 1905, has served 
as a stimulus to Swedish national energy 
and patriotism. It is simply another 
case of the salutary effect of tribulation 
that was exemplified in Spain after the 
war with this country, in Great Britain 
after the mischances of the Boer war, 
and in Russia after her defeat by Japan. 
Sweden as a partner in an incompatible 
union held the world’s attention less, on 
the whole, than she does now. She has 
set her face towards progress by enter- 
ing on the real democratization of her 
institutions, including the introduction 
of universal manhood suffrage, and has 
attempted to find compensation for the 
economic losses involved in the separa- 
tion from Norway by contracting closer 
relations abroad. 





Premier Clemenceau’s plea for the 
maintenance of the patriotic ideal in op- 
position to the propaganda of the anti- 
militarists shows, of course, that what- 
ever be his personal inclinations, the 
head of a state is bound to reckon with 
facts. But, like other noted rulers and 
chief magistrates, the French Premier 
has found it necessary to base his de- 
fence of militarism on the ground of its 
utility to a high spiritual cause. The 
Kaiser stands for arms and the Father- 
land’s mission to civilization; the Pres- 
ident believes in arms for righteous- 
ness; M. Clemenceau, true to the nation- 
al bias, conjoins arms with idealism. 
Greece, he argued, like modern France, 
stood for the realization of lofty ideals, 
but because of her lack of patriotism 





“she succumbed, and with her the mar- 
vellous efflorescence of intelligence 
which could only endure by the protec- 
jon of arms.” For this reason he would 
protest against the “ferocious idealism” 
which in carrying such theories as in- 
ternational peace to the extreme works 
only for its own destruction. Yet M. 
Hervé and the other anti-militarists 
might argue that the fall of Greece did 
not prevent, if it actually did not fur- 
ther, the dissemination of that Hellenic 
culture of which M. Clemenceau claims 
for France the proud inheritance. What 
is the use, they might argue, of develop- 
ing a “high intelligence” and keeping it 
locked up at home within the squares 
of a standing army? In any case, when 
men plead for justice and war, or right- 
eousness and war, or culture and war, 
the natural tendency is for the variable 
factors in the different combinations to 
disappear and the one thing that per- 
sists is the common, positive element— 
war. , 





The disruption of the French Parlia- 
mentary bloc seems’ on the eve of be- 
coming an accomplished fact. Opposi- 
tion orators have for some time been 
applying to the historic coalition the 
sad phrase from Sully-Prudhomme’s 
“Broken Vase,” N’y touchez pas, 
c’est brisé, but it was the recent So- 
cialist congress at Nancy, with its adop- 
tion of a frankly anti-militarist pro- 
gramme, that precipitated the crisis. 
The Radicals can no longer march with 
the Socialists, whose economic theories 
they might attempt to palliate or in 
their hearts deny; but they could not 
show even tolerance for their anti-patri- 
otic views without bringing about their 
own destruction, and possibly the fall of 
the republic. Organized by Waldeck- 
Rousseau in 1899 in the heat of the 
Dreyfus agitation, the bloc has brought 
about during its existence of eight years 
tar-reaching changes in the internal and 
external position of France. The great 
trend has been towards Radicalism, and 
the country in repeated elections has 
never faltered in its support of the Radi- 
cal programme. The readjustment of 
political groups in the Chamber that 
must follow is too complicated and un- 
certain a topic for brief comment. It 
may only be pointed out that the bloc, 
up to the present, has counted a mem- 
bership of nearly 400 in the Chamber. 
consisting of Radicals, Socialist-Radi- 
cals, and Socialists, as against about 180 
anti-republicans of various kinds and 
republican conservatives. The transfer- 
ence of some 55 Socialist votes to the 
Opposition should still leave the Gov- 
ernment a comfortable majority, but 
not a safe one, as majorities come and 
go in France. 





If repeated disenchantment had not 





taught the world to regard with suspi- 
cion the Czar bearing gifts, there might 
be cause for some measure of hope in 
the recent reports from Russia. From 
time to time we learn that the process 
of endowing the peasants with land, and 
incidentally breaking up the communal 
village system, is progressing rapidly 
with the aid of the rural banks, estab- 
lished as part of Premier Stolypin’s 
policy. The other day it was reported 
that Gen. Kaulbars, governor-general of 
Odessa, and a notorious Jew-baiter, who 
has been proved responsible for the ex- 
cesses of the Black Hundred, has been 
dismissed from his post. After that 
came the news that the Minister of Ed- 
ucation had decided to remove “the re- 
strictions hitherto in operation against 
admitting more than a small percentage 
of Jewish students to the higher schools 
of learning.” Before the accession of 
Nicholas II. the ratio of Jewish to Chris- 
tian students in the universities and 
gymnasia had been fixed at a maximum 
of 4 per cent. That full equality should 
at once be granted seems incredible. 
During the brief dawn of Russian free- 
dom in the summer and fall of 1905, 
this was actually done. But the rush of 
Jewish students to the universities and 
high schools was so great as to alarm 
the authorities, and they seized upon 
the political tumults of the following 
months as an excuse for rescinding the 
action. That the present reform, if true, 
will be lasting we have not the slightest 
guarantee. Czarism at its best may be 
palliative; it cannot cure radically. 





Menander muck-raked is no unjust de- 
scription of the process to which that 
great star of Athens’ New Comedy must 
now become subjected as a result of the 
discovery of considerable fragments of 
his plays. The plays of Menander, like 
ithe poems of Sappho and Alceus and 
Agatho’s “Flower,” are among the prod- 
ucts of the Greek genius whose loss 
classical scholars have particularly de- 
plored. That loss has not prevented 
these scholars from assigning to Menan- 
der and to Sappho a place in the leading 
rank of Greek writers, on the authority 
of old report and traditions. Now it 
would appear that the discovered papyri. 
containing fragments of Menander re- 
flect little glory on a man who has been 
placed next to Aristophanes. His plots 
are perfunctory. and his characters lack 
animation—serious charges against a 
dramatist. ‘We are, of course, still at 
lberty to believe in his incomparable 
knowledge of contemporary life, his wit, 
his faultless style—because the material 
now turned up is scarcely sufficient to 
condradict what the old historians of 
literature have said on the subject. On 
the whole, perhaps, Sappho’s reputation 
has suffered no harm from the destruc- 
tive criticism of the early Christians and 
the Goths. 
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ON “HURTING BUSINESS.” 


The President was splendid in his 
speech at Keokuk in scorning the appeal 
to stop his anti-corporation movement, 
on the ground that “it may hurt busi- 
ness.” As for him, if there was a con- 
flict between righteousness and business, 
“then the latter must go to the wall.” 
So long as he is President, there will 
be no change in the policy of “enforcing 
the law against certain wrongdoers of 
great wealth.” Stocks may fall, bank 
clearings drop by millions, industry be 
chilled, but none of these things will 
move a righteous President bent on do- 
ing justice. 

It must be said of this, however, that 
it is magnificent, but it is not Repub- 
licanism. For at least twenty years the 
Republican party has lived and moved 
and had its being in the one great rule 
of doing nothing to hurt business. It 
has boasted of nothing so much as of 
the prosperity it has secured, the new 
wealth it has created. Year after year 
it has gone to the voters with both 
hands full of bribes—the bribes of prom- 
ises to make everybody rich. And when- 
ever it has had a chance, as in 1896, to 
assert that another party in power had 
been bad for business, it has exalted 
material prosperity as the be-all and 
end-all of national existence, and pledg- 
ed itself to remove everything that 
could interfere with it. It- has bound it- 
self to see to it that fires were lighted 
in the black mills, and that every labor- 
er should have a chicken in the pot. 
Thus it is a time-honored Republican 
principle that was invoked when emi- 
nent members of the party went to the 
President and urged him to call a halt, 
since his course was injuring business. 
It was a perfectly legitimate plea, from 
their point of view, and the party’s; and 
they were justified in being indignant at 
Mr. Roosevelt, as a good Republican, for 
denying its rightfulness. Judged by Re- 
publican history and avowed standards, 
he had thereby denied the faith and be- 
come worse than an infidel. 

The further question needs to be ask- 
ed: Has President Roosevelt, in fact, 
always been so loftily contemptuous to- 
wards the demand that he do nothing 
to hurt business? Five years ago he 
began to make speeches about tariff-re- 
vision. It was then a toss-up whether 
he should come out as a great tariff-re- 
former or a corporation-baiter. What 
led to his decision to throw over the re- 
form of the tariff? Who was it that 
went to him in 1904, after he had been 
reélected, and after he had written in 
the first draft of his message to Con- 
gress, “I shall address you later on the 
tariff,” and induced him to maintain the 
clam-like silence on that subject which 
he has ever since observed? What argu- 
ment did these people use? Everybody 
knows. It was precisely the argument, 
the appeal, which he now repels with 





such fine anger. He was told that if he 
meddled with the iniquities of the tar- 
iff, business would be disturbed, the par- 
ty would lose elections, his own popu- 
larity would be cut into; and the proud 
soul of the President, who can brook no 
sordid reasoning, allowed the standpat- 
ters to have their way without a mur- 
mur. Indeed, he and his successor-desig- 
nate, Secretary Taft, have admitted to 
the full the argument that business must 
in no way be hurt by tariff revision. 
For that reason they have agreed that 
nothing must be done to right that gross 
injustice until after the next Presiden- 
tial election—which means never, so far 
as their party is concerned. They con- 
cede the grievous wrong. They acknowl- 
edge that it ought to be remedied imme- 
diately; but to attempt to do so would 
“stir things up,” and therefore they can- 
not think of it. But we say that it is 
not only inconsistent, it is absolutely 
indecent, for men who have lain down 
under that sort of base remonstrance 
all these years, suddenly to assume that 
they are determined to do-right even if 
business goes to smash. Of a man capa- 
ble of living in dtead of the tariff bene- 
ficiaries, and then posing as one who 
never allows a business consideration to 
stand in the way of what he believes to 
be wise and just, we can almost say: 
“Upon his brow shame is ashamed to 
sit.” 

In stating the antithesis between 
righteousness and business energetically 
as he does, the President betrays again 
his fondness for general moral terms. 
He will do anything to help business, or 
to aid labor, “except what is wrong.” 
But he leaves, and will leave, this 
“wrong” wholly undefined. In the end, 
it comes down with him to a personal 
conviction, in each individual case. 
“Righteousness” is the particular course 
he elects to follow. It is righteous to 
prosecute the Standard Oil for rebating; 
it was also righteous to extol Paul Mor- 
ton for rebating. To Mr. Roosevelt, 
there is not the slightest inconsistency 
in this. His desires and decisions be- 
come at once to him the embodiment of 
the moral law—great principles to be 
fought for to the death. So much the 
keener is our regret that he did not hap- 
pen to identify tariff reform with 
“righteousness,” so that, in its behalf, 
he might have despised the servile ar- 
gument that to do justice would hurt 
business! 


THE NEW STATES’ RIGHTS ISSUE. 


It was nearly twenty years ago that 
Mr. Bryce wrote in “The American 
Commonwealth” that, while a Democrat 
always admitted frankly that his cher- 
ished doctrine of States’ rights had no 
bearing “on any presently debated is- 
sue,” he still insisted that, “should any 
issue involving the rights of the States 
arise, his party will be, as always, the 





guardian of American freedom.” The 
point is worth recalling, now that this 
historic tenet of the Democratic party is 
being put forward as a possible major 
issue next year. There was not a word 
about States’ rights in either of the par- 
ty platforms of 1904. Can it be that in 
less than three years the matter has un- 
expectedly arisen as a factor in party 
alignment? 

That Democrats of all schools do take 
an interest in this issue is indisputable. 
While Mr. Bryan in Nebraska was draft- 
ing a platform demanding that “Fed- 
eral remedies shall be added to and not 
substituted for State remedies,” Judge 
Parker at Jamestown was asking “by 
what process of reasoning the Execu- 
tive has reached the conclusion that for 
the various departments of the Federal 
government to seize power not granted 
by the States and the people is ‘to pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution.’” Even 
Republicans show some concern over the 
subject. There were more Republicans 
than Democrats among the State attor- 
neys-general who, in convention last 
week, asked Congress to prevent the in- 
terference of the inferior Federal courts 
with the progress of test cases through 
the State courts. Congressman McCall, 
who recently drew attention to the five- 
fold increase since 1897 in the sum spent 
annually for various branches of Fed- 
eral inspection, is likewise a Republican, 
though of an “undesirable” sort. 

To recapitulate the acts and measures 
which have given present meaning to 
the shibboleths of a past generation is 
unnecessary. The Federal authorities 
have been doing and talking of doing a 
great many things which, whether done 
or neglected in practice, had always been 
classed among the duties allotted to the 
States. The reaction was unexpected. 
Instead of consenting to have their work 
done for them, the States began to busy 
themselves. Some State or other now 
asserts that it has shown the Federal 
government the way in nearly every 
one of these recent activities. All the 
States are making new assertions of 
purpose and efficiency. From a parcel of 
anemic, undecided, futile damsels, the 
States have come to be regarded as a 
sisterhood of Valkyries, compared with 
whom the central government is a kind- 
ly grandmother, to whose lap menaced 
corporations gladly run to be cuddled. 

The extension of the field of Federal 
activity has generally proceeded on the 
theory that a practical people did not 
care much about abstract notions of 
governmental functions when the ques- 
tion was whether important work should 
be done or neglected. This view was 
supported by many facts. Some States 
even, as in the matter of interstate li- 
quor shipments, insisted that their own 
laws were being nullified unless the Fed- 
eral government lent a helping hand in 
enforcement. But the past months have 
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shown that, even as a practical question 
purely, there are two sides to this issue 
of State functions. The States differ in 
their ideas to a greater extent, we 
imagine, than most of us supposed. With 
the “Jim Crow car” movement we have 
little enough sympathy, yet it must be 
reckoned with as a powerful force 
against a thoroughly centralized railway 
policy, still more against government 
ownership. 

Nor is it necessary to take extreme 
cases like Delaware’s whipping post, 
South Dakota’s divorce courts, and New 
Jersey’s corporation offices for evidence 
that the States have minds of their 
own, even though, like the minds of in- 
dividuals, not always entitled to admira- 
tion. There is hardly a department of 
public activity in which there is not 
some movement to secure uniformity of 
legis‘ation. Influential men attend con- 
ventions devoted to these objects. A 
complete outfit of “model laws” is at 
the disposal of every State legislature 
free of charge. Justice, neighborliness, 
convenience, and efficiency are all to be 
promoted by uniform laws. Such laws 
do make considerable progress in cer- 
tain departments, yet at some point they 
come to grief on local crotchets or con- 
victions. The passage of an imaginary 
line can change the status of a man or 
thing in ways that are magical. Yet 
not all of the local differences that ex- 
cite so much mirth are mere products 
of chance or indifference. Like so many 
human beings, the States go on liking 
their own ways best. The other day, for 
example, a Montana newspaper argued 
that Montana had worked out for her- 
self a system of cattle-control based on 
the registration of brands, and that the 
government sought to wipe this out en- 
tirely. The system may not have been 
better, but the claim is made that it suit- 
ed local conditions. As Federal activity 
spreads still further it is bound to inter- 
fere in the same way with other solu- 
tions of local problems. 

The States’ rights sentiment of to-day 
has little in common with its ante-bel- 
lum namesake. That it can take first, 
or even second place, as a campaign is- 
sue next year, is much to be doubted. 
But the States are sensitive, and inter- 
ference with their local affairs is irritat- 
ing. And from the Democratic point of 
view the issue has a peculiar piquancy 
from the fact that most of the State 
officials who have resented the friction 
are themselves Republicans. 


REGULATING THE AUTOMOBILE. 


For some weeks past the London 
Times has been printing letters in re- 
gard to the evils of automobiling which 
might readi'y have been written in this 
country. There is the same disposition 
to hold the “road hog” and the reckless 
or drunken chauffeur responsible for the 





most flagrant outrages, and there is also 
general agreement that thus far there 
has been no satisfactory regulation of 
sutomobiling. The dust and the destruc- 
tion of the roads are in the foreground 
of the complaints, but there is also much 
testimony in regard to fast driving, the 
terrorizing of the timid who used to go 
cut in pony-carts or family carriages, 
and the overwhelming of the pedestrian 
with grime and dirt. Altogether, as the 
Spectator puts it, the Times letters are 
proof of the well-reasoned dissatisfac- 
tion over the scant progress made in 
dealing with the problem. And repeat- 
edly there is a note of anger and ex- 
asperation, which shows that some peo- 
p’e’s nerves have been tried to the point 
where endurance seems no longer possi- 
ble. 

Something of this same feeling is re- 
ported from Long Island, where the mo- 
tor-plague in this neighborhood is at its 
worst. We hear of roads made impossi- 
ble for anything besides automobiles, of 
homes rendered uninhabitable because 
of dust and noise, and of roads destroy- 
ed with such rapidity as to put undue 
burdens upon the local taxpayers. In- 
tolerable is the word generally used to 
describe conditions there. If ene goes 
north into the rural districts, say, be- 
yond Albany, there is scarcely less dis- 
satisfaction. The farmers’ wives have 
given up their jaunts to town or village 
for fear of the touring-car that swings 
suddenly around corners without a note 
of warning, and the farmers complain 
of considerable property damage. The 
tourist who flits at thirty miles an hour 
through a village that he never expects 
to see again is generally indifferent to 
the harm he may do in passing. 

Signs that “in this village the speed- 
laws are strictly enforced” are met on 
every hand. Often they call for the 
ridiculously low speed of eight miles an 
hour, and frequently the warning is 
mercly an empty threat. Local regula- 
tion may be called a dead failure, be- 
cause it is only spasmodically enforced, 
and because it is frequently used to 
make money for villages that wish to 
pile up the fines, if only to meet the ex- 
tra bills for constables. The latter fre- 
quently err in their readiness to pro- 
vide their own salaries. In one case we 
know of, the justice of the peace who 


imposed a fine subsequently admitted’ 


its injustice and asked the town board 
to remit it. But the board wanted the 
money, and kept it. Frequently, special 
efforts are made to arrest people when 
there is a particular attraction, like a 
football game. Then towns that molest 
no one on the other 364 days of the year 
reap a harvest, and the mulcted motor- 
ist cannot be blamed for driving away 
with a feeling of injury and disgust. 
Intermittent enforcement in city or 
country avails little. — 

What, then, are to be the remedies? 





The police powers of the great countries 
are surely not to remain impotent in 
the face of this new and valuable mode 
of locomotion; but, so far, it must be 
admitted there are singularly few con- 
structive suggestions offered anywhere. 
Many of the London Times’s correspon- 
dents have come to the conclusion that 
special motor roads must be constructed, 
whatever the cost. There is a general 
agreement that, if the automobile is to 
use the general highways, they must be 
completely rebuilt with much heavier 
foundations, and that oil or some special 
preparation must be used to prevent the 
sucking-up of the surfacing. Few auto 
mobilists would object, we think, to an 
annual State tax—which would be tri- 
fling compared to the cost of a single 
tire—imposed for the purpose of repair- 
ing the highways, because the automo- 
bilists would themselves profit by the 
improved roads. Moreover, decent auto- 
mobilists everywhere -are anxious to 
have the drunken chauffeur or the de- 
liberately reckless driver severely pun- 
ished. The Automobile Club of America 
has proved this by its ready codperation 
with the police of this city. This phase 
of the evil is likely to grow less as time 
passes, 

But when all is said and done, the 
vital question of controlling the speed 
still remains, and on this point contribu- 
tors to the discussion seem much at sea. 
The Spectator itself can give no practi- 
cal advice; it merely reminds its readers 
that the difficulty of controlling the 
pace is due to the fact that in a run of, 
say, twenty miles or so, three or four 
different speeds may be allowable as 
perfectly safe, and may be desirable as 
causing the minimum of discomfort to 
all who use the road. The man who 
can suggest a means of regulating these 
varying speeds is certain of internation- 
al fame. People are looking for him as 
eagerly in Germany and Italy as here 
in the United States or in England. And 
yet, as our friends from Long Island re- 
mind us, something must be done. In 
that place, at least, there should be a 
special public automobile highway to 
which the motors should be confined, 
precisely as in New England the trolley 
car is more and more being compelled 
to buy its own right of way through the 
fields. And if the Legislature might 
well discuss the building of an expert- 
mental highway north of this city, 
towns and counties ought to codperate 
in establishing patrols, which shall con- 
trol the roads, not one or two Sundays 
in the year, but all the time. Finally, 
exemplary punishments must more than 
ever be Invoked where there is flagrant 
misbehavior. 





SULLY-PRUDHOMME AND POETRY 
OF REFLECTION. 

The recent death of Su!ly-Prudhomme 

has provoked the usual critical articles 
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dealing with his career, with ro amen 
obiter dicta regarding poetry. “The 
man,” says our own Paris correspon- 
dent, “was France's greatest living 
poet”; and yet, after all, he was only a 
poet of reflection, a philosopher, with 
but few readers. In similar vein a writ- 
er in the London Times laments that 
Sully-Prudhomme’s verses “lacked the 
music (as of a confused rushing of 
wings), the something surging mysteri- 
ously from the unconscious foundations 
of the soul, which vibrates in such 
poems as Shelley’s ‘Life of Life,’ or 
some of Victor Hugo's momentous out- 
bursts. Sully was never carried away, 
never transported by the fierce energy 
of the Muse.” This manner of dismiss- 
ing Sully-Prudhomme conveys the im- 
pression that poets of reflection rather 
than of passion are merely dii minores. 
Without arguing the case of Sully-Prud- 
homme himself—time will fix his place 
—we may remind our readers of the 
commonplace we are so prone to forget, 
that the vast bulk of our good verse is 
this very poetry of reflection of which 
we often speak so lightly. 

The amount of poetry to which we 
ean strictly apply Milton’s definition, 
‘simple, sensuous, and passionate,” is 
relatively small. To that high level only 
the great poets attain, and they can re- 
main in the rarefied atmosphere for but 
brief periods. The phrase “transported 
by the fierce energy of the Muse” calls 
up in our minds such passages as the 
apostrophe to Helen in Marlowe's 
“Faustus”: 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 


It calls up a few of Shakespeare's son- 
nets, parts of his plays, and the best of 
Milton, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne. 
This list is not, however, even for our 
English tongue, exhaustive; for the 
minor poets have now and then in a few 
lines or stanzas reached the summit. To 
cite examples from other literatures— 
say from Dante—would carry us too far 
afield. But we believe that were all the 
English poetry that is inspired by “the 
fierce energy of the Muse” gathered into 
a single anthology, it would make a 
book not half so large as Palgrave's 
“Golden Treasury.” Indeed, these few 
jewels might easily be carried in the 
memory. The great body of our noble 
verse is, as we have said, reflective. The 
reflection is suffused with feeling, but 
not with strong passion. In the most 
popular of Latin poets, Horace, the prev- 
alent mood is the reflective. And so too 
in Virgil, and above all in Lucretius, 
tor whom Sully-Prudhomme had such 
admiration. A list of our English re- 
flective poets would include, of those al- 
ready mentioned, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Byron, Coleridge, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing; and we should be compelled to add 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Cowper, Words- 
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eect, and Arnold. This is certainly a 
roll of august names. And the poetry 
itself—such pieces as Hamlet’s Solil- 
oquy, “Il Penseroso,” “The Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” Byron’s Sonnet 
on Chillon, or the stanzas beginning, 
“Oh Rome! my country! city of my 
soul!” in “Childe Harold,” Wordsworth’s 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and Ar- 
nold’s “Dover Beach”—this poetry, 
though it may not be passion, is never- 
theless in the grand style. 

This larger volume of the poetry of 
meditation is, after al:, inevitable from 
the constitution of the human mind. One 
cannot be always young or dominated by 
the fitful fevers of youth; the Mzenads 
cannot reel in their dance forever. Even 
Swinburne wrote but one “Laus Ven- 
eris.” The moments of transport, the 
spring floods, leave their high mark here 
and there; but, for the most part, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, the current 
must subside into its worn channel—a 
current swift, it may be, and deep, but 
not raging. Out of the total production 
of Shelley and Keats, to be sure, an ex- 
traordinary proportion glows at white 
heat; but their souls were unusually fer- 
vent, even for poets; and both of them 
died early. 

And the temper of the poet is the tem- 
rer, too, of his readers. Were he all 
compact of fire he must make some con- 
cession to the coolness of common clay. 
An epic, even a single book of “Para- 
dise Lost,” pitched throughout in the 
key of Satan’s tremendous speech, 
would be as intolerable as a symphony 
played fortissimo from beginning to 
close. Poetry must, like nature, speak 
& various language; and most of us 
are in the humor for reading high pas- 
sion even less often than the poet is 
in the mood for writing it. If poetry is 
to solace and sustain us through life 
instead of merely quickening our blood 
in youth, it must make its longest and 
tteadiest appeal to maturity and age. 
This was Lowell's feeling when he 
penned the motto for his last volume of 
verse, “Hearstsease and Rue”: 

Along the wayside where we pass bloom few 
Gay plants of heartsease, more of saddening rue: 
Soe life is mingled: so should poems be 

That speak a conscious ‘word to you and me. 
And the word we long for when we have 
passed the grand climacteric, or when 
grave illness has brought home the in- 
credible truth that we are mortal, is the 
word of sober reflection. 


PHILIP FRENEAU. 


It is a somewhat disturbing thought that 
the laborious publications most prized by 
scholars are just those which are likely to 
deprive an author of a real public. To take 
recent examples, there is Mrs. Paget Toyn- 
bee’s superb Walpole in sixteen volumes, 
the Hazlitt in twelve, the Thoreau in twen- 
ty. How many of those who stand between 
the haphazard and the professional reader, 





thinking they must have the best, will, if 
they can afford it, buy the bulky Hazlitt, 
will scan its pages, packed with ephemeral 
salvage, place it on a shelf, and never 
again take it down? They would actually 
read the old Bohn edition, in its seven 
comfortable volumes. And this new Fren- 
eau* will, I fear, suffer the same fate, with 
the additional drawback that no popular 
selection of his works is available. 


L 


It has been pointed out more than once 
that Freneau was a half-hearted pioneer in 
that “misty mid region of Weir.” from 
which Poe, later on, was to bring back such 
astounding reports. An idle fancy might 
even look for a parallel in the circumstan- 
ces of their frustrated ambitions, and might 
stop to compare the death of Poe with 
that of the older poet who wandered one 
night into a bog on his way home and was 
found the next day dying of exposure—in- 
toxicated, it was rumored, although that 
ugly tradition is denied. Freneau, it need 
not be said, suffered from no such disa- 
bilities of the flesh as Poe, and the only 
point of the comparison would lie in the 
tragedy of their genius hemmed in on every 
side by prosaic surroundings. The later 
poet, at least, “amid wreck and sorrow,” 
knew the solace of perfect expression, 
whereas the continual complaint of Fre- 
neau is that his faculty of song has been 
baffled by lack of sympathy. If there is 
anything real in the years that follow a 
man’s death, Freneau’s was the harder fate. 
Not a little of his best prose and verse was 
contributed to the United States Magazine, 
a monthly of Philadelphia, which ran 
through the year 1779 and then, like so 
many of the periodicals on which Poe lav- 
ished his powers, came to a full stop. A 
large class of Americans, sa.d the editor 
in his valedictory, “inhabit the region of 
Stupidity, and cannot bear to ‘have the 
tranquillity of their repose disturbed by 
the villainous shock of a book. Reading is 
to them the worst of all torments, and I 
remember very well that’at the commence- 
ment of the work it was their language, 
‘Art thou come to torment us before the 
time?” We.will now say to them, ‘Sleep 
on and take your rest.’” And Freneau 
himself in bis verse never misses an op- 
portunity of girding at the unimaginative 
age and people into which he was born. 

“Before the time” might be taken as the 
text of Freneau’s life. His family was of 
Huguenot descent, his grandfather having 
emigrated to New York in 1707. When Philip 
was born, in 1752, they were. prosperous 
merchants in this city, with something of 
an estate in New Jersey. In his sixteenth 
year he went to Princeton, then under the 
able management of President Witherspoon. 
In the same class with him was James 
Madison, whose friendship he retained 
through life, while just below him were 
William Bradford and Aaron Burr. Poetry 
and politics were in the air, and Freneau 
got his first taste of satire in the rhyming 
contests between the Whig and Cliosophic 
societies, which were founded in his 
sophomore and junior years... Miniature 
epics, too, such as “The History of the 
Prophet Jonah,” and solemn dialogues, such 
as “The Pyramids of Egypt,” with the 
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Horatian Debemur morti, nos nostraque 
duly inscribed above, were not beyond his 
aspiration in those years, and were printed 
in the later collections of his works. They 
are really not so dull as might be sup- 
posed. We may smile at the old-fashioned 
manner of such verses as these, perhaps the 
earliest of his that have been preserved: 
In ages past, when smit with warmth sublime, 
Their bards foretold the dark events of time, 
And piercing forward through the mystic shade, 
Kings yet to come, and chiefs unborn survey'd, 
Amittai’s son perceiv’d, among the rest, 
The mighty flame usurp his laboring breast. . 
but in the work of how many sophomores, 
aged sixteen, would you find to-day this 
note of intellectual self-respect? After 
leaving college he taught school for a while, 
first at Flatbush, L. 1, and then under H. 
H. Brackenridge, at Princess Anne, Md. In 
1775 he is back in New York, writing po- 
litical pamphlets and ‘ poems. He was 
launched in his career: hatred of the Eng- 
lish and to the American Tories was his 
never-failing theme down to his death in 
1832. It is not necessary here to recall the 
vicissitudes of his fortune; the various pa- 
pers he edited, his political animosities, his 
alternations of literary work with cruising 
the seas and with farming. “The old hag 
_ Necessity has got such a prodigious gripe 
of me!” he wrote to Madison in 1772, and 
he never for long shook her off. Those who 
care to follow the adventures of a poet in 
the troubled days of “this bard-baiting 
clime’’—and the story is well worth reading 
—may turn to Professor Pattee’s admirable 
Life in the present edition. 


IL. 


Of two periods in his career, however, a 
word must be said. In November of 1775 
he sailed for Santa Cruz with a West In- 
dian gentleman, who owned large estates 
on the island. During the voyage the mate 
of the vessel died, and Freneau was put in 
the place. A good deal of his life there- 
after was passed on shipboard as mate and 
master, so that he is one of the few poets 
who write of the sea with complete knowl- 
edge of the trade. It was no land-lubber 
who made the odes, “On the Death of Cap- 
tain Biddle,” on “Captain Jones’s Invita- 
tion,” and “On the Memorable Victory.” 
Nor was his experience of the tropics with- 
out influence. The three long poems, “San- 
ta Cruz,” “The House of Night,” and “The 
Jamaica Funeral,” composed during his vis- 
it of two years to the island, are dis- 
tinctly different in tone from the rest of 
his work. There is more color in them, 
more warmth of imagination. In the midst 
of much description of the ordinary ama- 
teurish sort, one comes upon a perfect 
image in a single line: 


Fair Santa Cruz, arising, laves her waist; 


or upon a stanza marred only by his in- 
veterate taste for adjectives in “y’’: 
Among the shades of yonder whispering grove 
The green palmettoes mingle, tall and fair, 
That ever murmur, and forever move. 
Fanning with wavy bough the ambient air;— 
or upon a whole passage of haunting, if 
imperfect, beauty, ending with a reflection 
that foreshadows, so to speak, the most 
famous line he was afterwards to write: 
Along the shore a wondrous flower is seen, 
Where rocky ponds receive the surging wave; 
Some’ drest in yellow, some array’d in green, 
Beneath the water their gay branches lave. 
This mystic plant, with its bewitching charms, 
Too surely springs from some enchanted bower; 





Fearful it is, and dreads impending harms, 
And Animal the natives call the flower. 

From the smooth rock its little branches rise, 
The objects of thy view, and that alone; 

Feast on its beauties with thy ravish'd eyes, 
But aim to touch it, and—the flower is gone. 


Nay, if thy shade but intercept the beam 
That gilds their boughs beneath the briny lake, 
Swift they retire, like a deluding dream, 
And even @ shadow for destruction take. 
Something more than southern warmth 
enters into the stanzas of “The House of 
Night.” It is the fury of the sudden tropic 
storm that he tries to express in such lines 
as these: 
Lights in the air like burning stars were burl’d, 
Dogs howl’d, heaven murmur’d, and the tempest 
blew, 
The red half-moon peep’d from behind a cloud 
As if in dread the amazing scene to view. 
Poe himself never imagined anything more 
grotesquely weird than this account of the 
death and burial of Death, nor ever com- 
posed lines of more sombre magnificence 
than a few of those scattered through Fre- 
neau’s poem; the pity of it is that so much 
power of imagination should have wasted 
through the poet’s provincial training. The 
genre has its risks for the most wary hand, 
and how should Freneau escape without a 
fall? We hardly know whether to smile or 
shudder when he writes: 
Each horrid face a grizly mask conceal'd, 
Their busy eyes shot terror to my soul 
As now and then, by the pale lanthorn’s glare, 
I saw them for their parted friend condole; 
there is, unfortunately, less room for hesi- 
tation when he concludes this grewsome 
burial of Death: 
That done, they placed the carcase in the tomb, 
To dust and dull oblivion now resign’'d, 
Then turn’d the chariot tow’rd the House of Night, 
Which soon flew off, and left no trace behind. 
These poems were written during the 
first years of the Revolution, and far away 
from the scenes of battle; but Freneau 
was to learn the meaning of war at closer 
range. On one of his voyages to Santa 
Cruz, in 1780, nis vessel was captured by 
a British frigate, and crew and passengers 
were carried to New York. Here for a 
while he was confined in the horrible prison 
ships, and immediately on being released 
by exchange he set himself to describe his 
experience in rhyme. 


IIL 


The descriptive verse and satires that 
resulted from his travels were the strong- 
est and most telling he ever wrote; as 
much cannot be said for the product of 
another period of his life. In August, 1791, 
he was appointed clerk for foreign lan- 
guages by Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
and went to Philadelphia to live. Two 
months later he issued the first number of 
the National Gazette, a semi-weekly pa- 
per devoted to the party of Jefferson 
against that of Hamilton, not without side 
thrusts at Washington, and to the favor- 
ing of French revolutionary democracy 
against British monarchy. That was not a 
day when political writers disguised their 
feelings, and between the National Gazette 
and Fenno’s Gazette of the United States 
there arose as pretty a war of words as 
one might wish to hear. Freneau swore that 
neither the “Gazette nor the editor thereof, 
was ever directed, controlled, or attempted 
to be influenced, in any manner, either by 
the Secretary of State, or any of his 
friends”; and Jefferson in a letter to Wash- 





ington made practically the same protes- 
tation. Professor Pattee inclines to de- 
fend Freneau through this whole episode, 
and certainly his virulent abuse can be 
matched, almost if not quite, by the dia- 
tribes of his enemies. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to defend him against Ham- 
ilton’s charge, however indirect his re- 
lations with Jefferson may have been. His 
reputation in the end suffers as does that 
of all barkers at the heels of those who 
are trying in perilous times to estab- 
lish order: to Washington he was “that 
rascal Freneau,” to President Dwight he 
seemed “fa mere incendiary, or rather as a 
despicable tool of bigger incendiaries”; he 
did not belong to what the Greeks in 
their days of faction used to call the 
agathoi, the good. 
Iv. 

As for Freneau, the writer, those who 
expect to find in him anything more than 
a frustrated poet, a poet of hints and antici- 
pations, will be disappointed; but to those 
who approach him in the right spirit, he 
will afford a genuine interest. There is a 
certain charm, a melancholy charm, if you 
will, in catching the slender tones of his 
lyric moods here and there through the 
noise and bustle of his political writings. 
And often in these notes one detects 
strange presage of the future. Sometimes 
these presages take a very definite form, 
as in that verse of “The Indian Burying 
Ground’’—the most famous he wrote—which 
Campbell appropriated bodily: ‘The hunt- 
er and the deer a shade,’’ and which Hazlitt, 
in his “Table Talk,’’ misquoting as “a 
hunter of shadows, himself a shade,” at- 
tributed to Homer’s account of Orion. An- 
other line of our poet’s, “They took the 
spear—but left the shield,” was, with the 
change of “took” to “snatched,” borrowed 
by Scott, who knew Freneau’s work well 
enough to call ‘“‘Eutaw Springs” “as fine a 
thing as there is of the kind in the lan- 
guage.”’ And a poetess of Britain went so 
far as to dignify the whole of one of his 
poems with her name. But the real antici- 
pations of Freneau were rather his own 
outreachings after the romanticism that was 
preparing in England. “On Amanda’s Sing- 
ing Bird,” for instance, sounds almost like 
a coarsened echo of Blake. Other poems 
point to the future. A set of verses on “The 
Power of Fancy,” written as early as 1770, 
has a distinct suggestion of Keats's “Ever 
let the Fancy roam,” which dates at least 
forty-eight years later. Another poem, 
“The Wild Honey Suckle,” perhaps the most 
nearly flawless he ever wrote, combines in 
its rather pallid beauty something of Words- 
worth’s moralizing love of the less honored 
flowers with Keats’s relish of fragility. 
It is brief enough to quote entire: 

Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 
Hie in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honled blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet: 
No roving foot shall crush thee here, 
No busy band provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white arrayed, 

She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 

And planted here the guardian shade, 

And sent soft waters murmuring by; 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 


Smit with those charms that must decay, 

I grieve to see your future doom; 

They died—nor were those flowers more gay, 

The flowers that did in Eden bloom; 
Unpitying frosts, and Autumn's power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 
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From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 

If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same; 

The space between is but an hour, 

The frail duration of a flower. 

Not flawless, for even a clever journey- 
man’s hand could alter a word here and 
there for the better; not great in the sense 
that Wordsworth’s and Keats’s best work 
is great; colorless as a whole, yet with a 
clear, unearthly loveliness of its own. And 
the last stanza, despite the false “thy” in 
the second line and the slightly imperfect 
rhymes, would do honor to any poet of the 
past century. It has the slender brittleness 
of a costly vase, marred in the burning. 

But Freneau’s chief affiliations in the fu- 
ture are undoubtedly with Poe. No one 
could overlook that quality in such a poem 
as “The House of Night’; it is no less un- 
mistakable in separate verses and stanzas 
scattered throughout his works. When he 
bids farewell to Columbus, in his poem of 
1774, he dismisses the discoverer 
To shadowy forms, and ghosts, and sleepy things. 
In an earlier poem he writes, in some- 
what boyish fashion: 

Now, tho’ late, returning home, 

Lead me to Belinda’s tomb; 

Let me glide as well as you 

Through the shroud and coffin too, 

And bebold, a moment, there, 

All that once was good and fair— 

Who doth here so soundly sleep? 

Shall we break this prison deep? 
Is not this in the very taste of “The 
Sleeper,” although without Poe’s power to 
touch the reluctant nerve of awe? To fol- 
low this vein of frustrated romanticism 
through his writings is as if we should 
meet with a Poe who had been snatched 
into the turmoil of abolitionism and the 
civil war, and all his music set ajangle by 
hate 

Vv. 

It is true that a certain inclination to- 
ward satire showed itself from the begin- 
ning in Freneau’s mind, side by side wit 
his lyrical moods, and needed only the im- 
pulse of circumstanceg to develop. Natur- 
ally, however, this satirical strain was of 
the more humane sort, which sends us to 
the future for comparisons rather than tu 
the past. Thus, the earliest of these poems, 
“The Adventures of Simon Swaugum, a 
Village Merchant,” would require only a 
little more avoirdupois in the rhythm, a 
little more of psychological antithesis, to 
take its place among Crabbe’s “Tales”; it 
contains, in fact, bits of genre painting 
which might be passed upon any but the 
most knowing as actually Crabbe’s. Where 
he differs from the English humorist he 
tends to forestall the lighter, swifter man- 
ner of Lowell and Holmes. Now “Swau- 
gum” was written in 1768 and printed in 
1792; “The Library,” Crabbe’s first impor- 
tant publication, appeared in 1781, and the 
“Tales” not until 1812. To appreciate Fre- 
neau’s originality it must also be remem- 
bered that in 1782 John Trumbull, in his 
“M’'Fingal,” was still trying to reproduce 
the form and wit of Butler’s “Hudibras,” 
tinctured, perhaps, with the more contem- 
porary spirit of Churchill. “Swaugum,” 
with two or three other genre tales, nota- 
bly “The Expedition of Timothy Taurus, 
Astrologer,” and “Slender’s Journey,” cre- 
ates a regret that Freneau did not leave 
a complete picture of American society in 
this humorous-satiric vein. For, after all, 
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it is not the poet of purest aspiration, nor 
the harsh denouncer of crime, that hands 
down his age to us as a breathing human 
reality; not Virgil or Juvenal, but Horace 
It is by his foibles man lives for posterity; 
his greater virtues and vices make of him 
an example, not a companion. 

But this kindlier satire was swallowed up 
in the passions of the Revolution, and 
Freneau produced a long series of dia- 
logues, declamations, and caustic stanzas 
@gainst poor King George and his ser- 
vants. Occasionally there is a grudging 
humor in the ridicule; oftener mere blank 
invective. Far the strongest of these poems 
is the lurid account of his detention on 
“The British Prison Ship,” already men- 
tioned. Of all his ills the doctor’s poison 
seems to have been the hardest to bear: 


He on his charge the healing work begun 

With antimonial mixtures, by the tun, 

Ten minutes was the time be deign’d to stay, 
The time of grace allotted once a day— 

He drencht us well with bitter draughts, "tis true, 
Nostrums from hell, and cortex from Peru— 
Some with his pills he sent to Pluto's reign, 
And some be blister'd with his files of Spain; 
His cream of Tartar walk’d its deadly round, 
Till the lean patient at the potion frown’d, 
And swore that hemlock, death, or what you will, 
Were nonsense to the drugs that stuff’d his bill.— 
On those refusing he bestow'd a kick, 

Or menaced vengeance with his walking-stick; 
Here uncontroll’d he exercised his trade, 

And grew experienced by the deaths he made; 
By frequent blows we from his cane endured 

He killed at least as many as he cured; 

On our lost comrades built bis future fame, 
And scatter’d fate, where’er his footsteps came. 


That is legitimate and effective satire; 
the indignation of the poet is fitted to the 
abject offensiveness of his theme. But too 
often he falls into mere shrewish vitupera- 
tion: 
Said Jove with a smile— 

“Columbia shall never be ruled by an isle. . . . 
Then cease your endeavors, ye vermin of Britain.” 
(And bere, in derision, their island he spit on)... 


There is more of the kind, which I shame 
to repeat, as Freneau himself was con- 
fessedly half-ashamed to write. And in- 
deed these explosions of poetic rage have 
a sad way of losing their force with time, 
and degenerating into mere ill tem- 
per; for what is George III. to you and me 
that we should understand this hatred? It 
needs genius to be a good hater in litera- 
ture. And if we turn with weariness from 
this scolding of the English, we are affect- 
ed with something akin to distress at his 
railing against his own compatriots, Tory 
and Federalist: 


What is a Tory? Heavens and earth reveal! 

What strange blind monster does that name con- 
ceal? 

There! there he stands—for Augury prepare, 

Come lay bis beert and inmost entrails bare, 

I, by the forelock, seize the Stygian hound; 

You bind bis arms and bind the dragon down. 

Surgeon, attend with thy dissecting knife, 

Aim well the stroke that damps the springs of 
life, 

Extract his fangs, dislodge his teeth of prey, 

Clap in your pincers, and then tear away.— 

Soldier, stand by, the monster may resist, 

You draw your back-sword, and I'll draw my fist. 

Lo! mixt with air his worthless ghost has fied; 

Surgeon, his paleness speaks the monster dead; 

Part, part the sutures of his brazen skull, 

liard as a rock, impenetrably dull. 

Hold out bis brain, and let his brethren see 

That tortoise brain, no larger than a pea 

Come, rake his entrails, whet thy knife again, 

Let’s see what evils threat the next campaign. 


In that slough of civil discord were sunk 
ell his raptures of liberty and his visions 








of “The Rising Glory of America.” For not 
the least of his anticipations was his 
prophecy of America’s empire, and the con- 
scious assumption within himself of so 
many of the traits of the practical calcu- 
lating American mind, side by side with its 
thin mysticism; as if the temperaments of 
Poe and Franklin were united in one per- 
son. Here you shall read lines in glorifica- 
tion of commerce and science, such as our 
national poet to-day, if such existed, might 
write; here you shall see the past dispar- 
aged in the classics, and that self-flattering 
absorption in the present which has sapped 
the very roots of the New World’s imagi- 
nation. And here too is the fullest expres- 
sion of that spirit of rebellion and mutual 
distrust in which the country was unfor- 
tunately, if necessarily, founded, and which 
has clung to it like an inherited taint in 
the blood, marrfing the harmony of its de- 
velopment and suffering a partial expiation 
in the calamities of the civil war. There is 
a lesson for us to-day, and, in more ways 
than one, a little of humiliation, in the 
career of our first poet. 
“VL 

But let us rather take leave of Freneau 
in a different frame of mind. In 1798 he 
gave up active participation in editing, and 
retired to the family. estate at Mount 
Pleasant, N. J., where he passed the re- 
maining thirty-four years of his life. Poli- 
tics were not entirely forgotten, and for a 
while he contributed to the Philadelphia 
Aurora and other papers a series of amus-~ 
ing letters which were afterwards brought 
out in book form—the best of his prose 
writings. But for the most part his time 
was given to farming in a half-hearted 
way, and to composing verses under the 
shelter of a grove that had been started 
by his father. Professor Pattee gives a hap- 
py picture of the poet in his declining age, 
from the account of Dr. John W. Francis in 
Duyckinck’s “Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature”: 

He was somewhat below the ordinary 
height; in person thin, yet muscular, with a 
firm step, though a little inclined to stoop; 
his countenance wore traces of care, yet 
lightened with intelligence as he spoke; 
he was mild in enunciation, neither rapid 
nor slow, but clear, distinct, and emphatic. 
His forehead was rather beyond the medium 
elevation, his eyes a dark gray, occupying 
a socket deeper than common; his hair 
must have once been beautiful, it was now 
thinned and of an iron gray. He was free 
of all ambitious displays; his habitual ex- 
pression was pensive. His dress might have 
passed for that of a farmer. New York, 
the city of his birth, was his most inter- 
esting theme; his collegiate career with 
Madison, next. His story of many of his 
occasional poems was quite romantic. As 
he had at command types and a printing 
press, when an incident of moment in the 
Revolution occurred, he would retire for 
composition, or find shelter under the shade 
of some tree, indite his lyrics, repair to the 
press, set up his types, and issue his pro- 
ductions. There was no difficulty in versi- 
fication with him. I told him what I had 
heard Jeffrey, the Scotch Reviewer, say of 
his writings, that the time would arrive 
when his poetry, like that of Hudibras, 
would command a commentator like Gray. 

That learned commentator has not yet 
appeared, and is scarcely needed; but it is 
agreeable to think of the old poet, in his 
not ignoble retirement from the world, 
hearing such dearly-earned praise and find- 
ing in the future a compensation for the 
harsh treatment of the past. Princeton has 
done well to honor one of the most dis- 
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tinguished of her sons by publishing his 
principal poems in substantial form. 
P. E. M. 





NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


Volume XXI. of “Book-Prices Current,” 
covering the English auctions from Octo- 
ber, 1906, to July, 1907, just issued by El- 
liot Stock, records 7,167 lots, selected from 
about 31,800. The total payment for them 
was nearly £134,000, or an average of £4 
4s. 2d. per lot, the highest average since the 
record has been kept. J. H. Slater, the edi- 
tor, says that only printed books and manu- 
scripts of a literary character have been 
included in his total, medieval illuminated 
manuscripts, some of which have brought 
large sums, being excluded. These manu- 
scripts are, however, described. He says 
that at present competition is confined 
chiefly to the “early editions of the Eng- 
lish classics, impcertant manuscripts, books 
containing inscriptions, and Americana”; 
and that, “speaking generally, all others 
are, if anything, cheaper than they were 
seven or eight years ago.” The enbanced 
values of such books and manuscripts as 
are most sought for he ascribes largely to 
American competition. The indexes to the 
recent volumes are much fuller than those 
of the earlier volumes. Here the index 
fills a hundred pages, in double col- 
umns of small type. Besides the descrip- 
tion of the book, the price paid, and the 
buyer’s name, Mr. Slater has, as hereto- 
fore, added to some of the more important 
lots bibliographical notes, either his own or 
quoted from the sales catalogues. In de- 
scribing Churchyard’s ‘“‘Prayse and Reporte 
of Maister Martyne Froboishers Voyage to 
Meta Incognita,’”’ London, 1578, he follows 
the auctioneer’s catalogue in describing it 
as “the first edition in English.of Frobish- 
er’s first voyage.”” In our own notes in this 
eolumn of the sale, which took place March 
% and 16, we fell into the same error; for 
the book had never been reprinted and no 


copy was then known in America. Later,’ 


however, in examining the book itself, which 
is now owned by a private collector in 
New York, we discovered that the narra- 
tive indubitably referred, not to Frobish- 
er’s first voyage of 1576, but to the second 
of 1577, of which another and more authen- 
tic account by Dionyse Settle had been al- 
ready printed. Tne earliest printed account 
of the voyage of 1576 is in George Beste’s 
“Three Voyages for the Discoverie of a 
Passage to Cathayua by the Northwest.” To 
Mr. Slater’s record of the sale of the rare 
“Relation of Maryland,” 1635, for £400 on 
the same date, Mr. Slater adds: “The last 
copy (complete with the rare map) sold by 
auction, realized £76. That was at the 
Simon sale, December, 1893; and the copy, 
then the property of Mr. Lefferts, was 
afterwards destroyed in a fire at Riviere’s 
bindery in London. There was, however, a 
perfect copy of the book among the choice 
Americana sold by Lord Ashburton at 
Sotheby’s, November, 1900. That copy, 
which brought £165, also came to America. 

Almost simultaneously with the “Book- 
Prices Current” we receive Part IV. of its 
competitor, ‘“‘Book-Auction Records,”’ which, 
in some respects, deserves notice first. 
“Book-Prices Current” is arranged chrono- 
logically by sales, and a reference to the 
index is absolutely necessary to find any 





particular record. The newer “Book-Auc- 
tion Records,” which is edited by Frank 
Karslake, is published quarterly, the lots 
in each number are arranged alphabetical- 
ly by authors, and an index to the entire 
volume is*given with the fourth part. 
“Book-Auction Records” is a less preten- 
tious publication. The transcripts of titles 
are more condensed, the book is printed in 
smaller type on poorer paper, and is of- 
fered at a lower price (£1 1s., against £1 
is. 64.); its records are, however, much 
fuller. The volume just completed (the 
fourth) contains 15,131 records, more than 
twice as many as the older. As all such 
publications are primarily consulted for 
prices, Mr. Karslake’s record should rec- 
ommend itself more generally to booksel- 
lers and collectors. Each number of ‘‘Book- 
Auction Records” contains also, in addi- 
tion to alphabetical record of sales, some 
prefatory matter of interest. This present 
No. 4 contains a sketch of the libraries and 
book trade of Dublin by Michael J. Ryan 
(with a half-tone of Trinity College Li- 
brary), a reproduction, in colors, of a por- 
trait of Benjamin Disraeli, from the London 
Magazine of 1840, and a series of notes, 
more or less bibliographical, by the editor. 


It cannot be said that the late Levi Z. 
Leiter was possessed by the book collecting 
zeal, but he followed good advice when he 
did buy, and obtained excellent examples 
of early Americana and English literature. 
His library has been catalogued by Hugh A. 
Morrison, and one hundred copies printed 
for private distribution. The descriptions 
are full and accurate, drawn from many 
sources, and the volume is of bibliographi- 
eal value. Mr. Leiter purchased in 1879 
the manuscripts of David Hartley, but made 
no other important venture in that direc- 
tion. Nearly one-fifth of the catalogue is 
taken up with the issues made in the Con- 
federate States, 1861-1865. Worthy of spec- 
ial mention are the early Pennsylvania 
issues (Bradford and Keimer), tracts by 
Keith and Eliot, the material on the perse- 
cution of the Quakers in Massachusetts, 
and Jefferson’s own copy ef the London 
issue of the “‘Notes on Virginia.” It is 
the judicious notes and collations of Mr. 
Morrison that confer value on this hand- 
somely printed catalogue. 

Charles A. Flagg of the Library of Con- 
gress, has compiled a “Guide to Massachu- 
setts Local History,” which is intended to 
give by counties the more important pub- 
lications on local history. A map of each 
county, with the cities and towns, is pre- 
fixed to its section, making reference sim- 
ple. Naturally such a list could be ac- 
complished with success only by excluding 
some classes of material, and the specialist 
might complain at some omissions. But 
the inclusion of manuscript material, maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, and even of 
volumes in preparation, will compensate for 
these omissions. To the genealogist, this 
guide will be useful, while its merits to the 
historian may be tested by consulting the 
article “Salem Witchcraft.” Even the bib- 
liographer will find help—as in the editions 
of Mary Rowlandson. It is issued by the 
Salem Press Co. 

The Anderson Auction Company of this 
city sells on Wednesday and Thursday af- 
ternoon, October 16 and 17, a collection, in- 
cluding thirty lots on tobacco, some old 
plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, Congreve, 


John Dennis, Shadwell, and others: and 
first editions of Emerson, Holmes, and 
Thoreau, etc. 

“One Hundred Years of Book Auctions: 
Being a Brief Record of the Firm of Hodg- 
son & Co.,” is a book issued from the Chis- 
wick Press, for private circulation, giving 
the history of the hundred years of this 
London house. 








Correspondence. 





HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with much interest the 
communications which have appeared in the 
recent numbers of the Nation on history 
teaching. Mr. Abraham Flexner's vigorous 
letter in your issue of September 26, ap- 
pears on the surface at least to be an at- 
tack on the report of the Committee of 
Seven; unfortunately, it is based on imper- 
fect knowledge: ‘‘Theepoch-making report” 
did not order text-books off the premises; 
neither did it advocate that an American 
boy should be free to choose -between the 
Constitution of Kleisthenes and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It did not 
propose to make ancient history the centre. 
In fact the whole tenor, temper, and con- 
tent of that report is different from what 
Mr. Flexner appears to consider it. It is 
true it recommends that, if a four-year 
course in history is given in a high-school, 
ancient history should be offered in the 
first year; but this recommendation is 
based in part on the fact that pupils gen- 
erally spend some years on American his- 
tory and civics before entering the high- 
school. Personally I agree with what I 
think Mr. Flexner advocates; if I had only 
one year to give to history, I should not 
spend it on ancient or medieval history, 
but on American history and institutions. 
Personally I deplore the old-fashioned prac- 
tice still maintained in a good many schools 
r of insistence on ancient history, and above 
all of requiring ancient history from stu- 
dents of the classics who have the most 
appalling need of American history. But 
nothing in the “epoch-making report” 
makes against this emphasis of American 
history; in fact, quite the contrary, was 
it not a decided breaking away from the 
old system to recommend that modern 
fields of history be accepted by the col- 
leges? Personally—and I here appear to 
differ with your correspondent, however— 
I have no patience with this idea, which 
may be good psychology, but is bad common 
sense, that you must begin with the fam- 
iliar, the uninteresting, the near, the unap- 
petizing, and gradually lead the unwary 
pupil far afield. I find my own children 
much more interested in Moses and Daniel 
than in Patrick Henry or E. H. Harriman, 
and the more unreal the fairy story, the 
easier is it digested. My boy of eight 
studies medi@val armor and attacks feudal 
castles, with unremitting zeal, and takes 
no particular interest in the very actual 
terrors of the purlieus of Hyde Park. But 
if Mr. Flexner’s experience has been dif- 
ferent, nothing in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven need give him pause. How- 
ever much we differ in our pedagogical 





psychology, I am one with him in the ad- 
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vocacy of .American history. If the re- 
port has been epoch-making, it is in part 
because it proposes a wider freedom and 
more room for the tastes and desires of the 
individual teacher and school. 

Prof. William MacDonald, in your issue 
of September 12, calls attention to the dis- 
satisfaction of teachers with the extended 
limits of the ancient field as marked out 
in the report. I don’t know how to say 
forcibly and yet with courtesy and good 
humor how trivial this matter appears to 
be. Are not these precise limits supremely 
unimportant in light of the fact there are 
so many serious difficulties in the way of 
making history an effective study in the 
schools? If any teacher wishes to begin 
with Thermopyle and stop with Actium, 
would any hardened theorist forbid him? 
And how little difference any limits will 
make, if he teaches with enthusiasm, zeal, 
and—knowledge! The report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven was written ten years ago, 
at a time when in a majority of schools, 
and especially in the West, general his- 
tory covering the whole field of man was 
taught in one year. From students of the 
classics, whose studies in other lines were 
accentuating their ignorance of modern 
life, ancient history was commonly requir- 
ed, and it was treated as something apart 
from the general progress of the world, a 
detached bit. If ancient history could be so 
extended as to have attachments, it ap- 
peared desirable to make the change. 
Moreover, the real difficulty was to suggest 
a plan for covering medieval and modern 
history in one year, a field tremendously 
complex and difficult in comparison with 
ancient history. I do not think any one 
on the committee supposed that, when 
schools were commonly devoting but one 
year to general history, there would be an 
outcry against the possibility of getting 
as far along in the subject as 800 a. D. in 
the same length of time. But how unim- 
portant this matter is! Surely no college 
in its senses is going to demand a strict 
adherence to any such limits, if a teacher 
can get better results with work in a 
smaller field. 

Professor MacDonald's remarks on the 
vagueness of the misinformation generally 
elicited by a history examination are too 
well founded. What are we going to do? 
I do not think that history is the only of- 
fender. Is it not true that in all subjects, 
with the possible exception of Latin and 
moribund Greek, the pupils are allowed 
to indulge in inaccuracies and to familiar- 
ize themselves with inexactness? Do not 
students who come to college without any 
history disclose the same repugnance to 
precise learning as do those that have been 
led into the pleasant paths of dalliance by 
some new method of teaching history? The 
trouble lies a good deal deeper than in any 
method of teaching history. It is altogether 
unlikely that the recommendations of the 
“epoch-making report” caused these condil- 
tions. Without insisting that history is only 
in bed with a lot of other miserable com- 
panions, we are entitled to emphasize the 
fact that here is the great problem for us. 
If we cannot get clear-headed accuracy 
about either Kleisthenes or Patrick Henry, 
it does not make much difference what 
field of history is selected for the amuse- 
ment of the pupil. 

In an effort to escape our difficulty, must 
we return to the old-fashioned text-book 





method and beat blocks of well-chiselled 
history into our children’s heads? Prob- 
ably it would be better to stop teaching his- 
tory altogether or to stop going through 
the entertaining motions. At the bottom the 
trouble—in so far as it is not dug to a pre- 
vailing air of laxity, weak-kneed good-hu- 
mor, and a dreadof sterninsistence on thor- 
oughness—rests in the supreme difficulty of 
teaching history well and in the lack of 
preparation of the teacher. As long as it 
is thought that any one can teach history, 
even if he has not studied it, and as long 
as time is not given for the teacher thor- 
oughly to prepare himself for each day’s 
task, so long will history occupy a distin- 
guished position among the diseducational 
subjects, Latin and Greek have gradually 
in the course of centuries been shaped into 
nearly perfect educational tools. Those of 
us who are teaching history must approach 
our novel task with patience and cour- 
age. But to surrender the ground gained 
and hurry back to the unencumbered text— 
what would we think of the teacher of sci- 
ence if he turned the key in the laboratory? 
Perhaps all the new methods are frantic 
efforts to reach the impossible, and I be- 
lieve in many instances teachers without 
suitable apparatus attempt too much, and 
would succeed better by adhering more 
closely to a text. But on the whole the 
trouble is, not that we have gone too far, 
but that we have not gone far enough. 
In poorly equipped classrooms, with over- 
worked teachers, without time and patience 
and materials, we are seeking to attain the 
ideal. Even such a course as that recom- 
mended by Mr. Flexner would not be a great 
success without books and a place to use 
them, or without a live, inspiriting, widely 
read teacher. A. C. MCLAUGHLIN. 
University of Chicago, October 1. 





To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Str: Probably the failure of the “epoch- 
making” system of teaching history, refer- 
red to in issues of the Nation for Septem- 
ber 12 and 26, may be attributed to the 
fact that due allowance was not made for 
the immaturity of the students. This is 
one of the commonest and most grievous 
faults of modern pedagogy. Courses of 
study are generally laid out by people of 
mature mind who forget one essential fac- 
tor of the problem—that a child is a child, 
and that a youth is an immature person 
mentally and physically. A method of 
teaching which may be suitable for the 
senior year of college or for a post-grad- 
uate course, is decidedly not suitable for 
the high school. 


The ordinary high schoo! teacher is also 
rather too immature, at least to teach his- 
tory well. It is said that almost any one 
who knows the subject and is enthusiastic 
can teach high school mathematics fairly 
well, without knowing much else of the 
world. But history, properly taught, over- 
laps sociology, economics, psychology, and 
anthropology almost imperceptibly. Not 
that the sixteen-year-old student should 
make a formal study of these subjects; but 
the perhaps forty-year-old teacher should 
be familiar with the cardinal principles of 
such overlapping subjects, and use them to 
explain and illuminate facts under consid- 
eration in the classroom. It hardly needs 
to be added that under political, social, and 
economic conditions in America to-day 





such ideals of the teaching force are gen- 
erally impossible of realization. 

The public school mam and the prepara- 
tory school man have to do their own 
thinking and fight their own battles. The 
university professor and specialist in ped- 
agogy and educational psychology can ren- 
der slight, if any, aid. The latter are too 
prone to build air castles based on false 
assumptions. Assuming ample equipments, 
abundance of available time, lack of other 
attractions, and maturity of teacher and 
student, it is easy to spin theories and to 
elaborate courses of study. The fallacy 


| lies in the premises, which in almost every 


case are false. The marvel is that the sec- 
ondary schoel people were ever fatuous 
enough to try the experiment. The con- 
viction is gradually growing that, in his- 
tory teaching in secondary schools, under 
conditions as they actually are, about all 
that can be done and done well is frank- 
ly to use the one best available text book 
on the subject. In a book on history for 
the immature the chief art consists in leav- 
ing out things that can be omitted, and 
in laying emphasis on important facts. 
Perhaps the relation of each fact cannot be 
referred to a preceding fact as a cause; 
but enough can be correlated to give the 
youthful student a fair idea of the purpose 
of historical study—even at the age of 
sixteen. At least there ought to be no 
difficulty in enabling him to form a picture, 
approximately correct, even if lacking in 
details, of the conditions of human life in 
the period studied, the mental equipment 
of people, their modes of reasoning, their 
views of their rights and duties, their ac- 
quaintance with, or more probably ignor- 
ance of, the experiences of the human race 
in other times and under different condi- 
tions. But probably no longer shall we 
see a youth of sixteen, who is traversing 
the path of.history for the first time, turn- 
ed loose on original documents and contro- 
versial works. Like the Irishman, he can’t 
see the forest for the trees. e 


E. L. C. Morse. 
Chicago, September 28. 








Notes. 








A me ial vol containing essays and 
letters by the late Wendell Phillips Garri- 
son will be published as soon as the ma- 
terial can be collected and arranged. Many 
characteristic letters are doubtless in the 
possession of contributors to the Nation, 
and of the late editor’s friends, who will 
confer a favor by selecting such as they 
deem suitable and sending them to Philip 
McKim Garrison, Llewellyn Park, Orange, 
New Jersey. Such letters will be carefully 
preserved and returned as soon as possible 
to their owners. 


The Clarendon Press announces the fol- 
lowing books as forthcoming: “The Life 
of Christ in Recent Research,” by Dr. Wil- 
liam Sanday; “The Psalter with Annota- 
tions,” by J. M. Thompson; “The Mirror of 
the Blessed Lyf of Jesu Christ,” translated 
from the Latin by Nicholas Love, edited by 
Lawrence F. Powell; an annotated edition 
of Coleridge’s “Biographia Literaria,” in 
two volumes, by John Shawcross; “The 
Writing of English,” by P. J. Hartog, with 
the assistance of Mrs. A. H. Langden; “‘Se- 
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lect Passages of English Prose,” colleeted 
and put into phonetic transcription by Dan- 
jel Jones; “‘Rob Roy,” edited by R. S. 
Rait; “Legend of Montrose,” edited by G. 
S. Gordon; ‘‘Woodstock,” edited by J. S. 
C. Bridge; the third volume of “The Oxford 
Treasury of English Literature,” by G. E. 
and W. H. Hadow; Sidney’s “‘Apologie for 
Poetrie,” edited by J. Churton Gollins; 
Aeschylus’s “Prometheus,” translated by 
R. Whitelaw; Aeschylus’s “Agamemnon,” 
translated by J. Conington; “Ancient Brit- 
ain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar,” 
by T. Rice Holmes; “English Society in 
the Eleventh Century: Essays in English 
Medieval History,” by Poul Vinogradoff; 
“Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy: 
Mainly in the Nineteenth Century,” by A. 
J. Sargent; “Court Minutes of the East 
India Company, 1635-1639," edited by W. 
Foster; “Life and Letters of Sir Henry 
Wotton,” by Logan Pearsall Smith; “His- 
tory of the Peninsular War,” vol IIL, by 
Prof. C. W. C. Oman; “The Rise of the 
Greek Epic,”” by Gilbert Murray; and the 
third edition of A. E. Haigh’s “Attic 
Theatre,” revised and in part rewritten by 
A! W. Pickard-Cambridge. The following ad- 
ditions will be made to the various series is- 
issued by the Clarendon Press: Oxford 
Poets: Thomas Campbell, edited by J. Logie 
Robertson; Tudor and Stuart Library: 
Shakespeare’s “Sonnets and Lover’s Com- 
plaint,” with an introduction by W. H. 
Hadow; and Minor Poems of Drayton, chos- 
en and edited by Cyril Brett; Oxford Li- 
brary of Prose and Poetry: Coleridge’s Lit- 
erary Criticism; Poems of William Collins; 
and Selections from the Poems of William 
Clare, with an introduction by Arthur 
Symons; Oxford Classical Texts: Cicero’s 
Speeches against Verres, edited by W. 
Peterson; Oxford Library of Translation; 
Hesiod, by A. W. Mair; and Heine’s “Buch 
der Lieder,” by J. Todhunter; Oxford Mod- 
ern French Series: “Voyage aux mers po- 
laires,” by Lieut. René Bellot, edited by 
H. J. Chaytor; “Servitude et grandeur 
militaires,” by Alfred de Vigny, edited by 
C. L. Freeman; and “Le Roman d’un jeune 
homme pauvre,” by Octave Feuillet, edited 
by J. Laffite; Oxford Higher French Series: 
“Iambes et poémes,” by Auguste Barbier, 
edited by Ch. M. Garnier; “Contes et nou- 
velles,” by Prosper Mérimée, edited by J. 
E. Michell; and “La Légende des siécles,” 
by Victor Hugo, edited by G. F. Bridge. 


The McClure Co.—as McClure, Philips & 
Co., is henceforth to be called—announces 
for immediate publication two new volumes 
in the Temple edition of Moliére: “Les 
Femmes savantes” and “Les Jalousies de 
Barbouille.” The same house has begun a 
series of monographs “to present authorita- 
tive studies, in brief compass, of principal 
personalities and topics in contemporary 
literature and art.” ‘The series is edited 
by Georg Brandes, three volumes being 
now ready: “Richard Wagner as Poet,” 
“Maxim Gorki,” and “Aristotle.” 


Twenty-four new titles will be added this 
year to the World’s Great Classics edited 
by Henry Morley and published in this 
country by A. Wessels Co. Sterne, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Goldsmith, Tennyson, and Poe 
are among the authors represented. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are publishing this 
week “A Year in Russia,” by Maurice 
Baring; “English Church Furniture,” by J. 





Charles Cox and Alfred Harvey; and “The 
Care of the Body,” by Francis Cavanaugh. 
To their New Un'versal Library they are 
adding Newman’s “Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” 
and Macaulay’s “History of England.” 


Henry Holt & Co will publish soon a vol- 
ume of essays on “The Greater English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” by Wil- 
liam Morton Payne. The book contains 
studies of Keats, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Landor, Browning, Tennyson, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne. 


George III. and his court have been the 
subject chosen by Lewis Melville for two 
volumes of historic reminiscences and an- 
ecdotes. They will be published by Bren- 
tano’s as “Farmer George.” 

The Franciscan Fathers at St. Michaels, 
Arizona, propose to publish the Dictionary 
of the Navajo Language, upon which they 
have been engaged for the past ten years. 
The dictionary will contain a series of arti- 
cles on Navajo religion, ceremonies, arts, 
and industries, each to be followed by a 
list of the Navajo terms employed, with 
more or less detailed explanation. This de- 
scriptive text will comprise articles on the 
industries, weaving, dyeing, silver working, 
basket-making, etc.; also lists of Navajo 
names of persons and places, star names, 
and names of plants and animals. The work 
may be best described as an ethnologic dic- 
tionary. It is proposed to print it at St. 
Michaels, Ariz. The edition will be limited 
to not more than 200 numbered copies, of 
which only 180 will be sold, at a price of 
$5 per copy. Stewart Culin of the Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum has undertakem to 
bring the enterprise to the attention of 
scholars, and he will receive subscriptions. 


Prof. Richard Holbrook of Bryn 
Mawr has discovered in Italy two unedited 
letters of Byron, one of them containing 
a mention of Allegra. He intends to pub- 
lish them soon. : 

Frederick Law Olmsted’s books on the 
ante-bellum South being long out of print, 
and copies hard to come by, the Putnams 
do well to go on with their reissue. They 
now add “A Journey in the Back Country,” 
in two volumes. The late BE. L. Godkin 
maintained that these travels of Olmsted 
deserved to rank higher than Arthur 
Young’s in France. Certainly their minute 
observation, combined with wide range and 
sustained interest, strike one afresh on 
every re-reading. 


“The Grandissimes,” by George W. Cable, 
has been issued in a handsome illustrated 
edition for the holidays by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The pictures are photograv- 
ure reproductions of drawings by Albert 
Herter. There are a dozen full-page and 
eight more smaller photogravures in the 
text. 

“Great Golfers in the Making,” edited by 
Henry Leach (Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co.), consists of slight autobi- 
ographical sketches by thirty-four expon- 
ents of the game, both professional and 
amateur. All but three of them are British. 
The stories are nearly all on one plan: 
Where I was born; when I got my first 
club; how I learned the game; where I won 
my first championship. Almost no direct 
instruction is given; but the theory of the 
book appears to be that golf fulfills the 
Arabian proverb that the fig-tree, looking 
on the fig-tree, becometh fruitful. 





“Afield with the Seasons,” by James 
Buckham (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), consists 
of brief essays on the most familiar sights 
and sounds of nature near home. The 
book would make much more enjoyable 
reading were it less heavily burdened with 
flowery and sentimental comparisons. It is 
disappointing to turn from such virile work 
as that of Thoreau, Sharpe, and Burroughs 
in his earlier days, to such desultory, shal- 
low observations as these. Here and there 
an apt phrase occurs, as where the note of 
the cuckoo is likened to “a little muffled 
French clock striking twelve over and over 
again among the leaves”; but reiterated 
descriptions and forced similes in regard 
to the notes of song sparrows, robins, and 
bluebirds make but poor literature. The 
text is hardly worthy the title and deco- 
rative cover of the book. 


Despite the fact that the life of the late 
Postmaster-General Henry C. Payne, which 
has been compiled by his friend William 
W. Wight and printed in Milwaukee for pri- 
vate distribution, is frankly eulogistic, it is 
ar interesting and in many respects a valu- 
able book. Mr. Payne was one of the clev- 
erest and most astute politicians which this 
country has produced in the last quarter of 
a century. And he was rather a political 
manager than a political “boss.” His 
strength lay more in his adroitness as a 
campaign organizer than in building up a 
machine based on patronage. His machine 
was the “Republican machine,” not the 
“Payne machine.” His long and successful 
career in business and politics was rounded 
out with his service as Postmaster-General 
in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. Here he 
was looked upon as the politician of the 
Cabinet, but he also proved to be the busi- 
ness man. He tried to administer his 
great department in a thoroughly business- 
like fashion. It was during hie term that 
the widespread scandals were unearthed and 
punished. Mr. Payne made the mistake of 
discrediting the charges at first, and of 
believing that whatever evils existed could 
be quietly wiped out witheut undue pub- 
licity. But he came to see that such a 
course was impossible with offences so 
grievous, and he then proceeded te clean 
house with all the thoroughness of which he 
was capable. The account of the discovery 
and prosecution of these offenders has prob- 
ably never been more fully or more fairly 
told than by Mr. Wight. 


New light on the founding of America’s 
great cities is always a matter of more 
than local interest. It is for this reason 
that Edward S. Mack’s paper on “The 
Iounding of Milwaukee” in the Proceedings 
of the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society (Madi- 
son, 1907) is worthy of notice. Hitherto 
the French trader Solomon Juneau, who 
established himself on the site of Mil- 
waukee in 1818, and in 1846 became its 
first mayor, has been generally accepted as 
the principal founder of the town. Mr. 
Mack’s investigations, substantiated by re- 
cently discovered documents, go to show 
that the project for building a town at this 
point originated with Morgan L. Martin of 
Green Bay, a pioneer judge and Congress- 
man, who suggested the plan to Juneau, and 
became the controlling partner in the enter- 
prise. Other articles in the same volume 
worthy of mention are P. V. Lawson’s 
“Habitat of the Winnebago, 1632-1832,” and 
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V. S&S. Pease’s sketch of Agoston Haraszthy, 
a Hungarian nobleman who, driven from 
his native land for political reasons, be- 
came a pioneer of Wisconsin in its Terri- 
teridl days. 


The third volume of the “Report on the 
American Manuscripts in the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain,” issued by the 
English Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, includes the papers from July, 1782, 
to March, 1783. It was a time of compara- 
tive quiet, when conditions were foreshad- 
owing peace, and all parties were preparing 
to settle the many little questions that 
would follow an actual agreement. Hos- 
tilities had ceased, and the British were 
concentrating their forces in the places 
most convenient for a final withdrawal. 
Some prisoners of war were being exchang- 
ed, an event which for years political con- 
siderations had prevented, and Congress 
even now was clogging; and the formal 
interchange of notes gave opportunity for 
the expression of courteous andeven friend- 
ly wishes. “I have the pleasure to inform 
your Excy.” wrote Sir Guy Carleton to 
Rochambeau, in August, 1782, “that I learn 
by the last pacquet from England that 
conferences are opened at Paris for a gen- 
eral pacification, an event which instead of 
these cold intercourses, may give me the 
happiness and honour of embracing your 


Excellency in peace.” The Loyal- 
ists, though still embodied in corps, 
were turning towards Nova Scotia, 
where inducements to settle provided 


against disagreeable meetings with their 
former friends in the States. Some of the 
papers relate to the trial of Lippincott and 
the Asgill affair; but the larger part refer 
to claims, payments, and details, which are 
not of a warlike character. Light is thrown 
on the removal of the negroes, the relations 
with the Indians, and the efforts to force 
or entice the Hessians from the King’s 
service. Nor should the few letters of 
Arnold escape notice, indicating a part of 
the price he paid for his treachery. The 
calendar has been carefully prepared by 
Henry J. Brown. 

The second edition of “Rudolf Eucken’s 
Philosophy of Life,” by W. R. Boyce Gib- 
son (The Macmillan Co.)—an_ excellent 
statement of Eucken’s practical philosophy 
—differs from the first in that it contains 
an appendix dealing with the Jena profes- 
sor’s doctrine of “‘Activism.”’ Activism is a 
form of Pragmatism, but the difference be- 
tween the two theories is thus explained by 
Eucken: 


The Pragmatism which has lately made 


so much headway, especially among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, is more inclined to 
shape the world and life in accordance with 
human conditions and human needs, than 
tv invest spiritual activity with an inde- 
pendence in relation to these, and apply its 
standards to the testing and sifting of the 
whole content of our human life. 

But Eucken’s Activism is especially oppos- 
ed to the “prevailing A®stheticism of to- 
day,” which found its ablest representative 
in the late Eduard von Hartmann. Activ- 
ism has in view the happiness of the com- 
mon people, while Aistheticism is esoteric— 
the philosophy of an élite. The nature of 
Activism is best exhibited in its application 
tu religion. According to the Activists, 
Christianity is in its essence “the truest 


type of religion, since it best answers the 
question, What can religion do for life?” 


This view has been made, in more than one 
country, the foundation of a new Christian 
apologetic. 


Rudolf Eisler’s “Geschichte der Wissen- 
schaften” (Leipzig: Weber) is an attempt 
to present within the compass of one vol- 
ume, and not a very large one, the most 
salient facts in the development of scien- 
tific endeavor. Or_the whole, the author 
has succeeded well and has produced an 
admirable guide, not merely for ready ref- 
erence. The sections dealing with modern 
times might seem somewhat overloaded 
with names, at times surnames only, which 
has led to-some confusion; for instance, in 
the case of the two Swedish writers, the his- 
torian C. G. Malmstrém, and the literary 
historian B. E. Malmstrém. The chapter on 
History, which includes literary history, 
may be taken as an example te point a few 
eases which should be rectified in a new 
edition. Among Swedish historians we miss 
such names as H. Hjarne and O. Alin; 
among literary historians the most impor- 
tent of all, P. D. A. Atterbom, G. Ljung- 
gren, and H. Schiick; we find J. Tickner 
among American historians, but Ticknor, 
the historian of Spanish literature, seems to 
be unknown to the author. H. Hettner is 
given as author of “Literaturgeschichte des 
18. Jahrhunderts,” and again under English 
literature, where we look in vain, however, 
for the name of J. Scherr. H. Hallam’s 
“Constitutional History of England” is giv- 
en by title, but not his “Middle Ages”; and 
while a great number of German works on 
Methodik are enumerated, that by V. Lan- 
glois and C. Seignobos, which perhaps is 
more valuable than all the others, is not 
mentioned. On the whole, it might be said 
that Hilfswissenschaften, such as bibliog- 
raphy and methodology, have been slighted 
all through the book. The list of histories 
of the various sciences at the end of the 
volume is a useful addition, but the jndex, 
as only too often in places where such a tool 
would be of value, is a rather weak point. 


A further indication of recent conserva- 
tive tendencies in New Testament research 
is seen in the work of Prof. H. Lietzmann 
of Jena, entitled “‘Wie wurden die Biicher 
des Neuen Testaments heilige Schriften?” 
(Tiibingen: Mohr) constituting No. 21 of 
the Lebensfragen edited by Prof. H. Weinel. 
Lietzmann, himself a protagonist of ad- 
vanced theology, declares that it has now 
become evident that the old contention of 
the critics assigning the Fourth Gospel to 
the middle of the second century, because 
of the recognized influence of Gnosticism in 
this as in other writings of John, is ground- 
less; and that the Fourth Gospel could 
easily have been written as early as the 
year 80 A. D., although for other reasons 
he prefers to assign it to about 110 A. D. 
This change in the attitude of criticism 
is owing to the fact that Gnosticism be- 
came a factor in Christian thought, not 
about 150, as has been generally maintain- 
ed, but that the movement began before 
Christ and from the outset accompanied 
the development of Christianity in the 
Greek world. Accordingly, the passages in 
Ignatius and Justin the Martyr, which rep- 
resented early church tradition, but which 
were weakened in their interpretation to 
barmonize with the older critical view, are 
| now accepted at their face value. 


The house of Hinrichs in Leipzig has be- 
gun, under the general title of Vorderasia- 








tische Bibliothek, te issue a series of trans- 
literated and translated texts from the 
literatures of western Asia that promises to 
furnish the student of history, theology, 
and literature with rich material from 
the ancient Orient. These texts are ac- 
companied chiefly by explanations of their 
historical importance, the philological data 
being subordinate. The whole series is to 
fill perhaps three hundred sections, octavo, 
each of sixteen pages, to cost fifty pfennige; 
and each year to bring about twenty-five 
sections. As elaborated so far, the work 
will furnish inscriptions under six heads, 
viz.: Old Babylonian Kings, Assyrian Kings, 
Neo-Babylonian, The Achaemenides and 
Later Rulers, South Arabian, and North 
Semitic. There will also be Chronicles, 
Leases and Other Property Documents, Let- 
ters, including those of Tel-el-Amarna, 
Legal Texts, and Mythological Texts. Most 
of the material naturally is more or less 
old, but unpublished texts are also prom- 
ised. The first volume of the series has 
appeared as a volume of 275 pages, en- 
titled, “Die sumerischen und akkadischen 
K6nigsinschriften,” edited by Fr, Thureau- 
Dangin. These inscriptions are arranged 
under twenty-one heads, evidently chro- 
nologically. An appendix follows, together 
with lists of abbreviations, signs, and proper 
names. A second volume is to follow in 
the near future, “Die Amarna Tafeln,” in 
eleven monthly instaJments. The series is 
not intended exclusively for specialists, but, 
for scholars in general anxious to get as 
near as possible to primary sources. 


The second of Putnam’s French Classics 
for English Readers is Montaigne, edited 
ty Prof. Adolphe Cohn. Withthe aim of this 
series we are sufficiently in sympathy, al- 
though it may seem unfortunate that the 
two first authors chosen, Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne, should necessarily be presented in so 
imperfect a form, Rabelais pudoris, and 
Montaigne brevitatis causa. Professor Cohn 
was wise in using Florio’s translation, with 
its flavor of contemporaneity, rather than 
the more accurate version of Cotton. And 
no doubt it was well in general to select 
those essays which could be renroduced in 
full. But the result of appiying this rule 
rigidly has been to make Montaigne look 
a little too regular and pointed, too much, 
in a word, like Bacon. And it has brought 
about one omission of a serivus nature. The 
long essay called the “Apologie de Raimond 
de Sebonde”’ could ‘not well be given com- 
plete in any book of selections; it would 
in fact leave no room for anything else in a 
volume of the size at Professor Cohn’s dis- 
posal; but it would be perfectly easy, by 
omitting the long-winded excursions and 
irrelevancies, to reduce the “Apologie” to 
moderate compass, and Montaigne, without 
at least the heart of that essay, is simply 
not Montaigne. We must add that Professor 
Cohn’s Introduction leaves much to be de- 
sired. No one expects or demands a pro- 
found disquisitionatthebeginning of a work 
professedly popular, but in view of the part 
played by Montaigne in French thought 
through Pascal and through innumerable 
other disciples, in view, too, of his important 
influence on English literature, a little more 
criticism and philosophy might certainly 
have been vouchsafed than Professor Cohn 
has deemed necessary, and, it may be add- 
ed, in rather better English. 


The Beilage of the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, No. 35, contains an instructive ar- 
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ticle on the secondary schools of Austria, 
and their proposed reform, from the pen of 
Dr. Hans Kleinpeter of Gmiinden. While 
Germany has three kinds of secondary 
schools leading up to the university, each 
with a nine-year course, Austria has but 
two: the classical gymnasium with an 
eight-year course, and the scientific 
realschule with a curriculum of seven 
years. The former leads up to all the de- 
partments of the university, but its grad- 
uates are not admitted to the technological 
institutes; the latter does not admit to the 
theological, law, or medical departments 
of the university. One of the reforms in 
view is to equalize these schools in this 
respect as Germany has done with her 
three classes. A serious difficulty in Aus- 
tria is the growing neglect of the languages 
as the basis of a humanistic preparation 
for the university, and the scientific stud- 
ies are slowly crowding the classical into 
the background. As a result a Verein zur 
Erhaltung der klassischen Gymnasien has 
been organized for the purpose of contend- 
ing against this innovation. 


Following the examples of the Swiss, the 
Belgians, and the French, the Italians also 
have during the present season maintained 
so called summer universities, with special 
courses for foreigners. In Florence, par- 
ticularly, an Associazione per la Difesa 
di Firenze moderna, with the assistance 
of the city authorities, is conducting such 
a summer institute during August, Sep- 
tember, and October. The courses cover 
the study df the Italian language and lit- 
erature, the history of Florence and of its 
arts, the interpretation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, and kindred subjects. 


David Masson, Historiographer Royal for 
Scotland, died at Edinburgh, October 7. He 
was born in 1822 in Aberdeen, and was edu- 
cated at Marischal College, in that city, 
and at the University of Edinburgh. At the 
age of nineteen he began his literary ac- 
tivities in journalism in Aberdeen, but after 
two years of this work he went to Edin- 
turgh, where he contributed to the maga- 
zines and engaged in other writing. In 1847 
he settled in London. From 1853 until 1865 
he was professor of Englisn literature in 
University College, London; and from 1858 
to 1865 he was editor of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. At the conclusion of this period, he 
returned to Edinburgh, where he became 
professor of English literature and rhetor- 
ic. This post he held till 1895; in 1893 he 
was made Historiographer Royal for Scot- 
land. He was also honorary professor of 
ancient history at the Royal Scottish Acad- 
cmy. As a writer, Professor Masson was 
known chiefly for his books on literary 
themes. His “Essays, Chiefly on English 
Poets,” which appeared in 1856, is still one 
of his best-known works. It was reprinted 
in three volumes with additions in 1874. 
The first volume of his “Life of John Mil- 
ton, Narrated in Connection with the Po- 
litical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 
of His Time,” appeared in 1859, and by 1880 
all six volumes of this monumental biog- 
raphy were in print; “British Novelists and 
Their Styles: a Critical Sketch of the His- 
tory of British Prose Fiction,” appeared in 
1859; “Recent British Philosophy,” 1865; a 
biography, “Drummond of Hawthornden,” 
1873; “‘The Three Devils: Luther's, Milton’s, 
and Goethe's,” 1874; “De Quincey” in the 





English Men of Letters Series,"” 1885; “‘Car- 
lyle Personally and in His Writings,”’ 1885; 
“Edinburgh Sketches and Memories,” 1892. 
As an editor, Professor Masson was one of 
the most industrious meu of his time. He 
prepared a library edition of Milton's 
poetical works, in three volumes, with in- 
troduction and notes. He also edited two 
smaller editions of the same poet. He was 
the editor of De Quincey’s collected works 
in fourteen volumes. Between 1880 and 1889 
he prepared for publication the Register of 
the Privy Council of Scotland, volumes III.- 
XV. (1578-1627), for which he wrote intro- 
ductions. He was also the author of many 
magazine articles, and a contributor to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Dr. Ludwig Busse, professor of philosophy 
at Halle and President of the Kant So- 
ciety, has just died at the age of forty- 
five. Among his publications are: “‘Beitrige 
zur Entwickelungsgeschichte Spinozas,” 
and “Streifziige durch die japanisch-ethi- 
sche Literatur der Gegenwart.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned 
by the late Lord Acton; edited by A. W. 
Ward, G. W. Prothero, and Stanley 
Leathes. Volume X. The Restoration. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4 net. 
As this great work, now beginning to 

near completion, goes steadily on its way, 

it gathers in each successive volume fresh 
contributors. Someof themare comparative- 
ly new to us, and probably to most read- 
ers, but all are pervaded by the same spirit 
of thoroughness and business-like atten- 
tion to careful statement which charac- 
terized their predecessors in earlier vol- 
umes. The present volume contains chap- 
ters by seventeen authors. Four of these 
belong to Continental Europe. Emile 

Bourgeois, professor in the University of 

Paris, writes two chapters on French his- 

tory, which deal with the reigns of Charles 

X. and Louis Philippe; Carlo Segré, profes- 

sor in the University of Rome, treats of It- 

aly from 1815 down to the Calabrian rising 
in 1848; Rafael Altamira, professor in the 

University of Oviedo, describes the course 

of events in Spain during the same period; 

while to Russia and Poland are devoted 
two chapters from the pen of Dr. Szymon 

Askenazy, professor in the University o1 

Lemberg. Among the English writers, Lady 

Blennerhasset; F. A. Kirkpatrick of Trin- 

ity College, Cambridge; Professor I. G. 

Robertson, H. W. C. Davis, E. A. Berrians, 

Prof. J. H. Clapham, Prof. Shield Nicholson 

of Edinburgh and W. J. Courthope (the 

eminent author of an elaborate history o1 

English literature), appear for the first 

time in this work. 

The volume carries us into times which 
lie within the memory of men still living. 
It omits the United States, already handled 
in vol. VII., but it carries the story of the 
rest of-the world so far down as to leave 
only two more volumes to complete it. The 
nearer the history gets to our own time, the 
greater becomes the difficulty of handling 
the enormous mass of material and of find- 
ing room for elucidations and reflections, 
as well as for the narrative of events. The 
writers and editors have thought that nar- 
rative is more important than comment; 
and some of the chapters are. little more 





than a highly condensed chronicle of hap- 
penings, which leaves no space for sketches 
of personalities or for summings up of the 
general character of a period, or the gener- 
al causes operative on it. Of this we are 
not prepared to complain. The narrative 
can hardly be made so interesting when it 
becomes a dry chronicle of occurrences; 
but, after all, an exact record of facts is the 
main thing. Such a record is really more 
needed the nearer we approach the days 
within our own memory, for most of us 
know least about those days, and it is 
hardest to find really good histories deal- 
ing with them. ; 

The present volume has brought forcibly 
home to us the value of such an under- 
taking as “The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory,” because it gives within the covers of 
one volume, in the compass of eight hun- 
dred pages, a comprehensive account of all 
the chief events in Europe and Spanish 
America during the momentous years which 
lay between the fall of the Napoleonic em- 
pire and the beginning of those new politi- 
cal movements which date in England from 
1832 and in the European Continent from 
1846-48. The parallelism of political devel- 
opment among the great countries of cen- 
tral and western Europe during that period 
is remarkable. So is the parallelism in 
their literary tendencies. This makes it 
all the more needful to study each country 
in its relations to the others, and with the 
others in view. The plan of the book ren- 
ders such a study much easier and more 
helpful than it could, otherwise be. 


Volume X. is entitled “The Restoration.” 
Everywhere in Continental Europe, a resto- 
ration was inevitable when the flood of 
Napoleonic invasion had subsided; but it 
took different forms in each country; and 
the reaction against revolutionary ideas and 
methods which each country witnessed bore 
in each a character peculiar to itself. Soon- 
er in some countries, later in others, the 
movement of reaction against the Revolu- 
tion spent itself, and was followed by a 
new counter movement in a revolutionary 
direction. There were unusually few wars, 
for every state came more or less exhaust- 
ed out of the struggle between Napoleonic 
France and the rest of Europe. But in 
every state there were intestine struggles 
and disorders. The Greeks rose against the 
Turks. There was fighting in Spain and in 
Portugal. France expelled the elder branch 
of the Bourbons in 1830, and gave an un- 
quiet life to the Orleans monarchy, which 
crashed to the ground in 1848. Italy was 
kept in constant unrest by conspiracies 
which occasionally broke out in revolts. 
Germany, with less open disturbance and 
fewer plots. suffered from the repressive 
methods of her sovereigns, and saw all the 
more patriotic and enlightened spirits 
struggling against those methods, till dis- 
content flamed forth in the revolutionary 
movements which immediately followed the 
period here described. England, having got 
over her revolutionary epoch in the sev- 
enteenth century, suffered comparatively 
little from the reaction against France and 
Napoleon; and when the time came for her 
to popularize further her government, she 
did it without bloodshed in 1832. The inter- 
est and importance of this period for the 
European Continent lie in the fact that it 
was the seed time for the great changes 
which followed between 1840 and 1871, and 
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which altered the whole map of Europe, 
creating national monarchies in Italy and 
Germany; dividing Austria, and establishing 
a constitutional monarchy in Hungary; 
setting up a democratic republic in France, 
and also narrowing her limits; reducing 
the area of Denmark, besides rendering the 
governments in nearly all the countries of 
Europe more constitutional than they had 
been before, and extinguishing the tempo- 
ral power of the Pope. 

One of the most instructive and best 
written chapters in the volume is that from 
the pen of Lady Blennerhassett, which 
traces the history of the Papacy and the 
Papal States from the restoration of Pius 
the Seventh to the election of Pius the 
Ninth. Advocates of the temporal power 
will find little to support their case in the 
description here given of the administra- 
tion of this part of Italy, even under so 
good a man as Pius VII. and so capable 
and honest a statesman as Consalvi. Such 
a chapter as we find here is particularly 
useful, because this important branch of 
European history is hardly touched on in 
most of the current compendia, and seldom 
fairly dealt with even by those who have 
taken Italian history for their subject. Few 
phases of recent thought are more curious 
thar the revival of Papalism as a doctrine, 
almost a philosophy, by Joseph de Maistre 
and Gioberti. Whether the theories these 
writers put forward had much practical 
effect or not upon the world—a point which 
neither Lady Blennerhassett nor M. Bour- 
geois discusses—they fell in with the cur- 
rent of opinion flowing at the time, an 
opinion which needed some foundation on 
which to establish ecclesiastical power as 
a bulwark against revolution; and they 
supplied principles to those who could not 
think out the principles which their own 
prejudices or emotions called for. 

There were indeed many cross currents 
of opinion then running, and a chapter 
might well have been dedicated to an ex- 
amination of them as they appeared in 
the several countries of Europe. Although 
the scheme of the history discountenances 
anything which approaches speculative 
treatment, a description of the various in- 
tellectual tendencies which were floating 
about in Europe and some of which were 
actually influencing politics, while others 
were forming the minds of the generation 
then coming to manhood and thereby deter- 
mining the character of the epoch which 
began in 1848, would be of great value. 

The introduction of chapters dealing with 
literary and scientific movements has been 
from the first one of the excellences of this 
series. In the present volume we find 
three such, all very well executed. Prof. 
Shield Nicholson writes upon the English 
economists from Adam Smith down to Mac- 
Cullough, and in a terse manner indicates 
the contributions of each to the science 
which Smith may almost be said to have 
created. He does proper justice to the 
merits of Malthus, whom it is now the 
fashion to disparage. He brings out forcibly 
the fact that while the so-called orthodox 
economics were in ful] swing in the days 
of Malthus, James Mill, and Ricardo, there 
was also in existence another stream of 
opinion represented by the protests of God- 
win against the existing structure of so- 
clety, and by the attempts at collectivism 
wh'ch we associate with Robert Owen. He 





indicates that the fundamental notions that 
appear in the scientific socialism of Karl 
Marx had been already, some more, some 
less explicitly, given to the world by earlier 
English thinkers. : 

The other two chapters deal respective- 
ly with German and with English litera- 
ture. Both are interesting; and the latter, 
by Mr. Courthope, has the qualities which 
readers of his remarkable book on the sub- 
ject expect to find in all his work—fine 
taste, wide knowledge, and a graceful style. 
It is unfortunate that the plan of the book, 
placing America in a separate volume, has 
not permitted the literary movements of 
the United States to be treated in their 
connection with those of Europe. Mr. 
Courthope has, however, in a passage 
worth reading, sought to account for the 
powerful influence exercised by Byron in 
France, Italy, and Germany, as compared 
with the slight impression made there by 
four contemporary poets whom most peo- 
ple would now deem Byron's superiors, 
viz., Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Keats. Mr. Courthope’s view of the so- 
called Romantic movement deserves to be 
set beside that given by Mr. Robertson in 
the account of German Romanticism which 
we find in chapter xii. The difference and 
agreement between the developments of the 
new literary tendency in the two countries 
are thus brought more sharply into 
view. Both English and German 
Romanticism passed away; nor has any 
movement of equal force arisen to 
replace them. It is worth noting that Ger- 
man writers have exerted a comparatively 
feeble influence upon English. Walter 
Scott owed something to Goethe and to 
some of Goethe’s contemporaries, such as 
Biirger and Tieck. Thomas Carlyle owed 
something to Goethe and to Richter. But 
those who wrote in English were less 
touched by German or French writers than 
both Germany and France were affected by 
Byron and by Walter Scott. On the other 
hand, Wordsworth, who left so deep an im- 
pression upon English poetry, scarcely 
moved the European continent at all. 

In the period covered by this volume 
there is, of course, no single figure of what 
may be called European magnitude com- 
parable to Napoleon. Neither, indeed, is 
the period, if we pass in review the sev- 
eral states of Europe, an age of great 
men. Royer-Collard, Villéle, Guizot, and 
Thiers in France; Canning, Castlereagh, 
Lambton (Lord Durham), and O’Connell in 
England, were remarkable men, but hard- 
ly as interesting as Bolivar, the hero of 
South American independence, or such rep- 
resentatives of intellectual movements as 
Chateaubriand and Jeremy Bentham. If 
the previous age is described as that of 
the soldiers, for round Napoleon and Wel- 
lington there were many brilliant military 
figures, this post-Revolutionary age may 
be called that of the diplomatists. The 
great Powers of Europe, having undertaken 
to deal collectively with the difficulties 
which the Napoleonic bouleversement of 
Europe had created, were constantly in 
communication with one another, and 
their leading spirits in each state were 
bent on exerting their influence on their 
neighbors. Even after the Holy Alliance 


had ceased to exist the ideas embodied in 
it held their ground at the Courts of Vien- 
na, St. Petersburg, and? Berlin. Thus one 





may say that the most conspicuous figures 
of the time, and certainly the most re- 
markable international figures, were Met- 
ternich and Consalvi. The next generation 
saw the emergence of new types in states- 
manship, men who either leaned upon the 
people, like Cavour and Gladstone, or at 
least knew how to use and profit by popu- 
lar sentiment, like Bismarck. What gives to 
the period from 1815 to 1848 its permanent 
historical importance is that the doctrines 
of nationality and popular sovereignty, 
which were destined to work such mighty 
changes, were being quietly prepared, and 
were imperceptibly making way during a 
time when reaction still reigned, and Met- 
ternich guided the policy of half the Eu- 
ropean Continent. 








CURRENT FICTION. 


Major Vigoureuz. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Q," who is as capable of realism as the 
next man, maintains as a rule a genial pre- 
ference for romance. He is apparently sat- 
isfied, as Stevenson was, with his rdéle of 
master-entertainer. The character of Major 
Vigoureux might easily have been made the 
subject of a sterner treatment, but he is 
“handled very lightly, and the whole story 
kept upon the romantic comedy plane. The 
major is commandant of a dismantled and 
half-forgotten naval post on certain incon- 
sequent islands off the English coast. The 
garrison has dwindled to two, and their 
duties are simply to wait wpon the com- 
mandant. He has lost his authority in the 
islands, and what with shame and apathy 
is in a fair way to lose all interest in 
life. He still receives his full pay, but 
fancies it must be continued through over- 
sight; yet, for not ungenerous reasons, he 
lets the matter drift on. To the islands, 
under most picturesque conditions, comes 
an extraordinary person. She is a native 
of the islands who has left them as a girl 
to prepare for a public career, and after 
a@ great success as a singer, returns by 
a homing instinct to the little lonely isles 
of her birth. She is, in truth, a somewhat 
fantastic figure, dealing much in mystifi- 
cation and subterfuge, the uses of which 
do not always appear. However, she is the 
dea ex machina by whom all things are 
made straight. The tale is a most agree- 
able literary confection. 





Three Weeks. By Elinor Glyn. New 


York: Duffield & Co. 

About eight years ago, judging by “The 
Visits of Elizabeth,” Elinor Glyn rightly 
impressed the world as fairly modern. In 
her present book she seems to have with- 
drawn into the early manner of—let us sug- 
gest E. Marlitt; every i is dotted, every t 
crossed, every event carefully, not to say 
obviously, prearranged. It would not so 
much matter that the plot is a perfect 
farrago of nonsense—of faithful Balkan ser- 
vitors, kings in the offing (and the very 
queerest little baby of all the queerly fath- 
ered babies in fiction)—if the book were in 
the least amusing. But the sprightly wit 
of El‘zahcth has vanished. The attempt at 
sentimental love making is positively dis- 
concerting. The whole leaves a bewilder- 
ing doubt—has Elinor Glyn become perfect- 
ly indifferent to her reputation or, by any 
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mischance, is she beginning to take herself 
seriously? Unfortunately, several repu- 
table libraries have tabooed this production 
on the score of immorality. If it had been 
for dulness and silliness, the cause of vir- 
" tue would have been better served than by 
lending such rubbish the alluring glamour 
of impropriety. 





The Car of Destiny. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. New York: The McClure 
Co. 

There is no reason. why Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson should not write fifty more 
novels on the same plan as this. For var- 
iety they could change the setting, the 
names of the persons, and the incidents. 
That would be enough. This is a descrip- 
tion of several of the more interesting 
Spanish cities, strung on the thin threads 
of an automobile trip and a love story. 
The hero and the heroine fall in love—of 
course at first sight—at Biarritz. The 
heroine and her mother are whisked off 
through Spain in an automobile by the 
wicked Spanish duke whom this scheming 
mother wishes the daughter to marry. The 
hero follows in his automobile. The ac- 
count of the roads, the country, and the 
towns is broken by the incidents of the 
chase—some of them highly melodramatic. 
The characters are equally theatric—mere 
lath and pasteboard. At the end the 
treacherous duke gets his deserts and 
the hero gets the lady; but so unconvinc- 
ing is the characterization, that marriage 
as well as misadventure leaves the reader 
cold. 








The Discoveries in Crete, and their Bear- 
ing on the History of Ancient Civilization. 
By Ronald M. Burrows. Pp. xvi., 244. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Scholars have looked to Crete for the so- 

lution of several important archzological 

problems; and since the withdrawal of the 

Turkish forces and the erection of a sta- 

ble government made explorations prac- 

ticable on that island, these excavations 
have been conducted with energy and 
have been followed with unusual interest 
by the general public. To uncover palaces 
and cities three or four or five thousand 
years old, and to find these unexpectedly 
modern in some of their appointments and 
comforts, with the arts highly developed, 
is a fascinating enterprise. The most ex- 
tensive and exciting of these excavations 
have been conducted on the site of the an- 
cient palace of Minos at Cnosus, or Knos- 
sos; and of thts work, its leader, Dr. 

Arthur Evans, has rendered very prompt 

and satisfactory accounts, chiefly in the 

Annual of the British School of Athens, 

while the readers of the Nation have had 

excellent summary reports from time to 
time in letters from Oxford. But these 
excavations have continued for six years, 
and comparatively few American scholars 
have been able to combine and correlate 
the reports of the work of Dr. Evans at 

Cnosus, of the Italians at Phestus (pub- 

lished not very promptly, and chiefly in the 

Monuments of the Lincei), of the work of 

our countrywoman, Miss Harriet Boyd (now 

Mrs. C. H. Hawes) at Gournia and Kavusi, 

of the excavations of the British at Palwo- 

kastro, of the discoveries of Mr. Myers in 





the cave at Kaméres, and of Mr. Hogarth 
in the Dictwan Cave—the fabled birthplace 
of Zeus—few scholars, we say, have been 
able to group all this material so as to 
secure a definite and harmonious picture 
which could be brought into comparison 
with the Mycenzan remains in Europe and 
with the discoveries of the British at 
Phylacopi on Melos. A general survey of 
the field was much desired, even though it 
must be tentative and preliminary, aad 
leave many questions unsolved. For such 
a survey, our author seems well fitted. Evi- 
dently he has not only seen the excava- 
tions and the museum at Candia, and learn- 
ed the last dates assigned in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford; he is in close relations 
with the excavators, and he has command 
of a large mass of publications—what is 
known as the “literature” of the subject. 

The book, however, is not a handbook of 
discoveries in Crete, from which the read- 
er may gain definite information with re- 
gard to every part of the field. The au- 
thor avoids everything that might look like 
statistics, and prefers to give informa- 
tion discursively and ihdirectly. The read- 
er would look in vain if he desired to learn 
when or how long the Italians were en- 
gaged in their excavations at Phestus, or 
anything about the discovery of the Gor- 
tyna inscription with the famous code of 
laws. The statement with regard to Miss 
Boyd’s work occupies only half a page, and 
is entirely inadequate. Doubtless much 
more would have been said about this, if 
her recent beautiful publication had been 
made earlier. Only the first two of the 
twelve chapters are devoted to anything 
like an exact account of the discoveries. 
After that the author seems to be writing 
for those who know what he means when 
he speaks of “The linear writing of Class 
A” (nowhere in this book made more defi- 
nite), and who have open before them sev- 
eral voiumes of the Annual of the British 
School of Athens, and of the Journal of 
the Hellenic Society—which, as he truly 
says, ought to be in every public library. 
The book has no ordinary cuts—but four 
plates, all good: a ground plan of the pal- 
ace at Cnosus, a sketch-map of Crete, 
marking the sites of archwological inter- 
est, a strata section of one part of the 
excavations at Cnosus, and two vases from 
Agia Triada, near Phestus. The first of 
these is particularly good and welcome, 
but little reference is made to it in the 
book itself. More illustrations would have 
been acceptable, but the author’s descrip- 
tions are generally simple and intelligible, 
and he conveys a large amount of informa- 
tion incidentally. 

The greater part of the book, chapters 
iii.-xii., is given to the discussions indi- 
cated in the second part of the title—the 
bearing of the Cretan discoveries on the 
history of ancient civilization. The author 
admits no doubt that Cnosus was the cen- 
tre of the development of this culture, and 
so does not discuss this question. Between 
the neolithic age and the age of geometric 
ornament of pottery, Dr. Evans distin- 
guishes nine periods, in an easily remem- 
bered scheme—Early Minoan, Middle Mi- 
noan, and Late Minoan, each in three di- 
visions. Early Minoan I. is thought to 
correspond to the first four dynasties of 
Egypt. Dr. Evans takes a mean between 
the 3315 B. c. of Eduard Meyer and the 6510 





B. c. of Mr. Petrie and assigns it indefinite- 
ly to the fourth millennium Bs. c. Middle 
Minoan begins about 3000 B. c. and ex- 
tends to 1800 B. ¢. Late Minoan II., clos- 
ing with the sack of Cnosus and Phestus, 
begins about 1600 B. c., and ends before 
1400 B. c., according to Dr. Evans. Profes- 
sor Dérpfeld sees no objection to setting 
the destruction of the great Cretan palaces 
nearer the time ofthe fall of Troy and 
the sack of Mycenm, or about 1200 B. c. 
Since the most important arguments for 
the Cretan dates are the connexions with 
Egyptian history, and Cretan periods are 
equated with Egyptian periods, the Cretan 
dates must be accepted as provisional, sub- 
ject to the determination of vexed ques- 
tions in Egyptian chronology. Late Minoan 
III. foiiows the destruction of the palaces, 
and is made to correspond to what is or- 
dinarily known as Mycenwzan. Says the 
author (p. 100): 

The great lesson that Cretan discoveries 

have taught us is that the art of what we 
used to call the good or mature Myce- 
nean type, is not on the upward grade, 
soon to be arrested by a catastrophe, but 
on the downward grade, with its catas- 
trophe well behind it. 
Criticisms on the term Minoan, as apply- 
ing to the whole long period the name of a 
king who lived near its close, are acknow- 
ledged to be just. The terms A®gean or 
Cycladic are thought possible—but not 
Carian or Mycenzan, though the Minoans 
were probably akin to the Carians, and on 
the catastrophe in Crete, many of the sur- 
vivors may have found refuge with their 
kin in Asia Minor. 

The Minoans, according to our author, 
were not of Greek blood, and did not speak 
the Greek language, but belonged to that 
dark Mediterranean race, “the most gifted 
in the world,” to which the artistic im- 
pulses in Greece, Italy, and Spain have 
been due. The Indo-Europeans, he says, 
“were not the men who created the mid- 
European culture; they were rather the 
men who destroyed it” (p. 196). They did 
not come to Crete early enough vitally to 
affect the Minoan civilization. The real 
glory of Greece and Rome, according to this 
view, does not belong to our kinsfolk who 
came down from the North, and held sway 
for a time in the South. The language of 
the invader prevailed, but the blood of the 
pre-Aryan was more persistent. This ques- 
tion was argued at greater length by Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway half a dozen years ago. 

In spite of his not allowing the Minoans 
to be Greeks, and though the Minoan civili- 
zation died out gradually, our author thinks 
the Minoan religion had very great infiu- 
ence on .later times. “The supremacy of 
the woman,” #. e¢., of the nature-goddess, 
“still survived where the old population 
was the stronger, or where its cult was 
rooted in the traditions of some local sanc- 
tuary’; and Professor Burrows finds her 
as Aphrodite in Paphos or Eryx, as “in- 
tellectualized into Athena” in Attica, and 
as Hera, “the goddess of power,” at Argos, 
while she held on at Cnosus as Rhea, the 
mother of Zeus, and even has her influence 
to-day in the pilgrimages to shrines of the 
Blessed Virgin. In the sanctuary of a 
snake-goddess in the palace of Cnosus a 
single square equal-limbed marble cross 
was found, which some archwologists think 
to have been simply decorative, but our au- 
thor holds that this “suggests the reason 
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why the Greek world has always preferred 
that shape for the Christian symbol, as 
opposed to the Western ‘Latin’ cross, with 
its longer upright.” All this is entirely 
fanciful, and cannot seriously be main- 
tained. 

Two criticisms may fairly be made upon 
the book. The English expression is often 
careless, and the tone in which the author 
refers to views with which he disagrees is 
unpleasant; what might pass in a familiar 
lecture is out of place here. The follow- 
ing sentence is a specimen of cryptic style 
which might be used as an example 
of what used to be called enallage (p. 78): 
(Mr. Evans’s dates] “are not earlier than 
Berlin by nearly so many centuries as they 
are later than Sinai.” The reader who 
opens the book here could hardly guess 
that this means simply: Mr. Evans’s dates, 
it is true, are earlier than those proposed 
by Professor Meyer of Berlin, but they are 
much later than those maintained by Pro- 
fessor Petrie in his book on Sinai. The 
author ignores the fact that Professor Dérp- 
feld is still our highest authority on an- 
clent architecture and all things pertain- 
ing to archwological excavations in Greek 
lands, and actually says that Dr Dérpfeld’s 
architectural observations, with which he 
disagrees, were thade in “seeking support” 
for a theory about the Carian civilization 
(p. 78); and Mr. Burrows uses with regard 
to Professor Dérpfeld the proverb 
Quem deus vult perdere. The views to which 
Mr. Burrows objects, according to his own 
statement, were based largely upon the re- 
port of Dr. Evans’s paper, presented at 
the Archwological Congress at Athens in 
1905, as published in the official Comptes 
Rendus. Surely, under these circumstances, 
gentle language toward Dr. Dirpfeld would 
be in place. if he were only the peer of 
the author. And, even if he were less dis- 
tinguished than he is, he would deserve 
special consideration in view of the unus- 
ual courtesy and openness of mind which 
he has shown in arch@ological discussions. 


The last chapter of the book has an in- 
teresting title, “Crete and the Homeric 
Poems,” but most of the matter is an ir- 
relevant argument against the unity of the 
poems. The author does not discuss the 
relation of the Achwan to the Minoan civ- 
ilization, but says rightly, “the most im- 
portant contribution that Crete has made 
to the Homeric Problem is that it has em- 
phasized for us the greatness of the art 
whose memories are preserved in the ‘Iliad’ 
and the ‘Odyssey.’’’ In obvious oblivion of 
the Homeric description of the Phzacian 
city, however, the author thinks that this 
was Cnosus, which was not fortified, nor 
on a promontory and accessible only by a 
narrow isthmus. 


The Dawn of Modern Geography, Vol. III.: 
A History of Exploration and Geographi- 
«al Science from the Middle of the Thir- 
teenth to the Barly Years of the Fif- 
teenth Century (c. A. D. 1260-1420). By 
C. Raymond Beazley. New York: Henry 
Frowde. $6.50. 

In the completion of his great work Mr. 
Beazley has done and mvre than done for 
the Middle Ages what Bunbury did for 
ancient times in his “Ancient Geography.” 
We now possess in English a complete his- 
tory of exploration and of geographical 





ideas from Homer tv Prince Henry the 


Navigator. Mr. Beazley’s work is indis- 
pensable both to students of the discoveries 
and of medieval culture. We are somewhat 
disposed, however, to quarrel with his title 
and to think that “History of Geography in 
the Middle Ages’ would have been more 
apt. The date where he stops, 1420, is more 
strictly that of the “Dawn of Modern Geog- 
raphy.” From that date geographical knowl- 
edge is continuously and systematically ex- 
tended and its conceptions revolutionized; 
such changes more properly denote the 
dawn than a long period which includes the 
decay, the standstill, and the beginnings of 
a revival of knowledge. 

Going over Mr. Beazley’s pages, one can- 


not fail to be struck with the great activity’ 


in exploration and travel exhibited in the 
century and a half before Prince Henry, 
by merchants, pilgrims, and missionaries. 
The narratives of thesejourneys Mr. Beazley 
has summarized, and in each case he has 
indicated the specific addition to knowledge. 
His first appendix enumerates the leading 
manuscripts extant of the texts of the au- 
thors reviewed in Vols. II. and III. and 
marks by an asterisk those which he has 
personally examined. The number of manu- 
scripts of a writer and explorer is an in- 
teresting index of the relative diffusion and 
popularity of his work. Thus of Odoric de 
Pordenone (1286-1331), one of the most noted 
of the missionary travellers, there are sev- 
enty-three manuscripts in Latin, Italian, 
and French; of Marco Polo (1254-1324), the 
Venetian merchant, the greatest of the 
Christian travellers of the Middle Ages, 
there are eighty-five manuscripts in the 
same three languages; while of the fictitious 
travels of Sir John Mandeville there have 
come down to us 202 manuscripts in Latin, 
English, and French. By this comparison it 
will be seen that Mandeville had nearly 
three times the circulation of Polo. The 
printed editions tell about the same story. 

The “Book of Sir John Mandeville,” be- 
lieved by Samuel Purchas to be the genu- 
ine record of the “greatest Asian traveller 
(after Polo) that ever the world had,” is 
now known to be the ingenious, if un- 
scrupulous, compilation of a physician of 
Liége, which was first issued between 1357 
and 1371. As indicated by the number of 
manuscripts, its popularity far exceeded 
that of his principal genuine sources, 
Odoric de Pordenone and William of* Bol- 
densel. Indeed, the English version became 
a classic. A copy of the “Book of Sir 
John Mandeville” was in the possession of 
Columbus, and its notions reappear in his 
writings. Mr. Beazley, in a note, gives in 
brief the sources of the various sections. 
Of Marco Polo, the most interesting manu- 
script copy was the one presented by the 
Signory of Venice about 1428 to Prince 
Pedro of Portugal, a brother of Prince 
Henry the Navigator. Of the printed edi- 
tions none compare in interest with the 
Latin one, translated by Friar Pipino, 
which was owned and abundantly annotated 
by Columbus and is still extant in the 
Colombina at Seville. That the great sailor 
based his explorations equally on data sup- 
plied by the real traveller and the ingen- 
10us compiler, need not surprise us to-day. 
In the first place, the materials of literary 
criticism did not exist; but second and 
more important, those facts in regard to 
the Pacific coast of Asia, in which Colum- 
bus was particularly interested, are treated 





by Polo in almost as fabulous a manner as 
by the author of “The Book of Sir John 
Mandeville.” 

Among the minor topics which Mr. Beaz- 
ley discusses and on which his conclusions 
are given, are the Doria-Vivaldi voyage 
down the west coast of Africa in 1291, a 
two-century anticipation in its purpose of 
Columbus; the alleged Dieppese voyages to 
the west coast of Africa; and the colony of 
La Mine, 1364-1410, the genuineness of 
which he rightly denies. The tale of the 
discovery of Madeira by the romantic run- 
away lovers, Robert Machin and Ana de 
Arfet. Mr. Beazley characterizes as “a mat- 
ter of no great importance,” for, if genuine, 
it was “neither a true discovery nor likely 
to have had a determining effect upon 
Prince Henry, a careful student of older 
and better sources,” relating to the Ma- 
deiras. The Zeni voyages to Frisland, 
Estotiland, and Drogio, so speciously de- 
fended by the late Jonn Fiske in his. “Dis- 
covery of America,” are, in accordance with 
the researches of Storm and Lucas, reject- 
ed-as legendary and fictitious. 

Mr. Beazley considers in considerable de- 
tail the development of map-making, and 
reproduces by photographic process both 
maps and sailing manuals (portulani). Less 
fully than in the earlier volumes, the work 
of the non-Christian geographers is survey- 
ed, but interesting and adequate summaries 
are given of the work of Edrisi and Ibn 
Batuta. Taken all in all, Mr. Beazley’s 
third volume fitly crowns his work. 





Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer. 
Von Otto Weber. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 6 


marks. 
Dr. Weber’s work is to be recommend- 
ed as a safe guide to those who 


wish to obtain a general survey of the 
literary productions that accompanied the 
remarkable civilization of the Euphrates 
Valley thousands of years ago. Naturally 
a greater part of these productions are not 
literature in any modern sense of the term, 
such as the business documents, the school 
texts, the official letters, the astrological 
reports, medical works, and the collections 
of omens, but they are properly in- 
cluded in a volume such as Dr. -Weber’s; 
for such texts, even more than the litera- 
ture proper, illustrate the intellectual ac- 
tivity of ancient Babylonia and Assyria. 
That activity was largely directed into 
practical channels. Such sciences as 
flourished—notably medicine and astronomy 
—were cultivated because of their relation- 
ship to the life and the fate of individuals. 
Dr. Weber has, in the case of each of the 
many subdivisions of his themt, given a gen- 
eral survey followed by carefully chosen 
specimens; while the copious bibliographi- 
eal references are of value to the special 
student as well as to the general reader 
in directing him to the sources for a fuller 
study of the subject. The literary division 
in the proper sense is represented by the 
prayers and hymns, the numerous myths, 
folk-tales, and more particularly by the 
tamous Gilgamesh Epic. 

Naturally, in order to bring the volume 
within reasonable proportions, Dr. Weber 
had to restrict somewhat the number and 
length of the specimens and extracts 
furnished, but in all cases the trans- 
lations are sufficient to convey a fair 
view of the character of each sub- 
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division. His treatment of the school 
texts, which are exceedingly interesting 
because of the light that they throw on 
the pedagogical methods developed at a 
very early period, might have been some- 
what fuller. Education, to be sure, was 
restricted chiefly to one class—to the 
priests and to those in training for the 
priesthood—but this limitation recognized, 
the provision made to secure a handing 
down of the knowledge and traditions of the 
past from one generation to the other was 
truly remarkable. Writing lessons, drills 
in grammar, mathematical exercises, com- 
mentaries on texts, examples of methods 
pursued in legal procedures and in divining 
the future, are abundantly illustrated in the 
texts that have in one form or another 
come down to us from the temple schools 
of Babylonia and Assyria. The chief source 
of our knowledge of this intellectual ac- 
tivity is still the royal library at Nineveh, 
discovered by Layard about fifty years ago 
and now stored, so far as recovered, in the 
British Museum. Though much of this ma- 
terial has been published, a considerable 
proportion yet remains to be studied. 

It should be added that Dr. Weber’s 
translations are made in all cases from a 
renewed study of the texts, and since he 
has in addition conscientiously con- 
sulted the studies made by other 
scholars, we can be certain to find in his 
renditions the reflection of the present-day 
knowledge. In a growing subject such as 
Assyriology this is important. Renditions 
ten years old become antiquated because of 
the steady progress in our knowledge of 
the language spoken in Babylonia, and it 
is necessary therefore from time to time 
to study the texts anew and embody the 
results of increased knowledge. Dr. Weber 
has done this for hundreds of texts, and 
for this service also merits the gratitude of 
all students of ancient culture. 





The Growth of Christianity. By Perey 
Gardner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 


Dr. Gardner will be remembered favor- 
ably as the author of “Exploratio Evangel- 
ica,” one of the most able and useful pro- 
ductions of Broad Church Anglicans. The 
theme of the present volume, which is in the 
form of ten popular lectures, is the rela- 
tions of Christianity with the various forms 
of culture and thought with which it has 
come into contact. The germ of Chris- 
tianity is found in the Lord’s prayer, and 
specifically in the petition, “Thy will be 
done,” and its essential spirit is defined 
accordingly as a passionate devotion to the 
will of God as operative in the world. This 
vital plant of pure spiritual religion, which 
flourished in such simple beauty in the life 
of Jesus and his Apostles, has been obliged 
to maintain and increase itself in the most 
diverse environments and amid surroundings 
of all degrees of favor and untowardness. 
In Dr. Gardner's opinion the plant has pre- 
served its essential character and virtue. 
Historic Christianity, despite degeneracy 
and corruption, is Christianity still. But 
as the Galilean faith was brought in con- 
tact with the great civilizations of the 
ancient world, it was compelled to absorb 
into itself many of their attributes, and to 
modify its outward forms accordingly. Dr. 
Gardner contends that such absorption of 
what is necessary for its growth is an in- 





herent right of a living faith, and the modi- 
fications of Christianity under the influence 
of Greek thought, Asian mysticism, and 
Roman life, he describes as the “Baptism 
of Hellas,” the “Baptism of Asia,” the 
“Baptism of Rome.” He contends that 
“ideas, thoughts, and beliefs, no less than 
persons, can be raised from a lower to a 
higher plane, can be changed in character, 
translated from the language of the ordi- 
nary and sensual life, or from the language 
of superstition, to that of the true life of 
the spirit.” His lectures are therefore an 
essay in apologetics, defending the right of 
Christianity to include beliefs and prac- 
tices which did not come within the vision 
of its Founder, but asserting at the same 
time an inner principle and essential char- 
acteristic which marks the bounds of pos- 
sible assimilation, and excludes much which 
has been baptized into the name of Christ, 
though not into his spirit. 

Dr. Gardner has surveyed the growth and 
progress of the Christian faith from a very 
interesting point of view. The reconcilia- 
tion of a spiritual religion, existent in the 
forms of an outward culture, with the life 
and thought of a larger day, is always a dif- 
ficult problem for those who are engaged in 
it, and a profitable object of study for those 
who can contemplate it as accomplished. The 
passion for the discovery of the essence of 
Christianity has led some to careless con- 
demnation of all that was not in Galilee, 
and the bulb has been lost in the convolu- 
tions which have been discarded. Dr. Gard- 
ner discerns the essential spirit as clearly 
as any man, but does not make the fatuous 
blunder of regarding all that has trans- 
pired since the days of Paul as apostasy 
and sin. In contrast with Cardinal New- 
man, whose “Development of Christian 
Doctrine” he lauds perhaps too highly, he 
does not argue that Christianity grew by 
making explicit, by logical processes, what 
was implicit in its earlier teaching, but 
rather that it “expanded very largely by 
accepting what was in no way involved in 
its earlier teaching, in accepting and bap- 
tizing the results of the working of divine 
ideas in other fields than those of Judaism 
and Christianity.” His view that the con- 
tributions of the nations to the Christian 
faith have been truly “baptized,” trans- 
formed, and spiritualized, in many cases at 
least, may awaken new interest in the dis- 
cussion as to the essence of Christianity 
which was begun by Harnack and Loisy. 





The Theory of Good and Evil: A Treatise 
on Moral Philosophy. By Hastings Rash- 
dall. 2 vols. New York: Henry Frowde. 


This is the most considerable philosophi- 
cal work yet undertaken by the well-known 
author of “The Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages.” While written primarily 
for the undergraduate, it nevertheless ex- 
ceeds contemporary text books such as 
Muirhead’s ‘‘Elements of Ethics,” and Mac- 
kenzie’s “Introduction to Ethics,” in both 
range and thoroughness. As the author ad- 
mits at the outset, there is nothing very 
original in his solution of the problems of 
moral philosophy. His aim is to elucidate, 
correct, and harmonize the older and truer 
ideas rather than to advance new theories. 
Yet we regret his laborious rehearsal of an- 
cient controversies. Why should it be ne- 
cessary again to argue the old charges 
against Kant’s rigorism and Mill’s qualita- 





tive hedonism, unless on the ground of a 
fresh examination of fundamental concep- 
tions? Not only is the present book tedious 
by its superfluous historical discussions, 
but the constructive part is confused by 
the continual criticism of contemporary 
writers. Thus the author’s account of ‘“‘Vo- 
cation,” though admirable in design, is 
merged into a gratuitous criticism of Mar- 
tineau. Discussions of the problem of evil 
are appended to the study of Mr. Bradley; 
and there are lengthy criticisms of opin- 
ions which Professor Taylor once held but 
has recently retracted. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Rashdall did not proceed directly 
to investigate the problems of ethics in 
the light of experience and of reason. As 
it is, his statement of his own view is too 
thin and intermittent to be effective. 

In the first volume, Mr. Rashdall deals 
with the fundamental conceptions of eth- 
ics. His general theory may be stated in 
his own words: 

I have sought to show that the way to 
find out whether an action is right or 
wrong, when we are forced to consider such 
a question for ourselves without reference 
to some established rule, is to consider 
whether it will tend to produce for society 
in ygeveral a weli-being or Bidapmovia or 
good, which includes many elements pos- 
sessing different values, which values are 
intuitively discerned and compared with 
one another by the moral or practical 
Reason. . . . This view of Ethics which 
combines the utilitarian principle that 
Ethics must be teleological with a non- 
hedonistic view of the ethical end, I pro- 
pose to call Ideal Utilitarianism. 


The elements of the good to which our at- 
tention is mainly directed are pleasure and 
virtue. According to Ideal Utilitarianism, 
virtue is the dominant element in the good, 
but pleasure and other elements have also 
intrinsic values of their own. Without 
criticising this theory at length, we may 
at least notice a fundamental difficulty. 
While, on the one hand, we are repeatedly 
told elsewhere that ethics should be teleo- 
logical, on the other hand the author con- 
tends that virtue must be regarded as an 
element and as the dominant element in 
the good. These two ideas when united pro- 
duce obscurity and confusion as the fol~ 
lowing passage shows: 

The view that we have arrived at is that 
the morality of our actions is to be deter- 
mined ultimately by its tendency to pro- 
mote a universal end, which end itself con- 
sists of many ends, and in particular two— 
Morality and pleasure. 

It is certain that Mr. Rashdall has not 
sufficiently matured his doctrine to make 
it logically intelligible. The reader is left 
in doubt whether morality is valid because 
it is rationally deduced from a conception 
of the ultimate good, or because it is in- 
tuitively apprehended as a constituent part 
of the ultimate good. It is impossible to 
reconcile these alternatives or to adopt 
either of them without fundamental revi- 
sion. If morality, or the life of duty, is to 
be established as the principle which is 
conducive to the supremely worthy end, 
it is necessary to define that end and then 
make it the foundation of the whole sys- 
tem. Only in direct relation to a single 
universal end is it possible to establish 
the universal validity of morals. For if 
there is no conception of a supreme end, 
if the good is but a collection, then, on 
teleological grounds, morality is a mere 
means to some particular end, and the mor- 
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al is the expedient. To avoid this conclu- 
sion, Mr. Rashdall shifts his ground and 
seeks to show that the supremacy of mor- 
ality as an end is intuitively apprehended. 
This, it is evident, contradicts the explicit 
statement that the value of morality lies 
in its conduciveness to some end other than 
itself. But if we forsake the teleological 
principle utterly, the situation is equally 
unsatisfactory. Unlike thorough-going in- 
tuitionists, Mr. Rashdall does not affirm 
the exclusive, but only the supreme value 
of virtue. Yet by making virtue inter- 
changeable with other values, such as 
pleasure and beauty. he plays into the 
hands of the hedonist. 

In the second volume the author examines 
what he regards as the metaphysical im- 
plications of ethics, but he hardly proves 
the propriety of introducing such a dis- 
cussion into a treatise on moral philosophy. 
He is doubtless right in contending that 
ethical principles are incomplete without 
some general philosophical foundation, but 
he does not show that this is true of ethics 
more than of other sciences. Ethics may as- 
sume a “continuous self,” but it is equally 
true that physics assumes an identical ma- 
terial object. For critical definitions of 
both of these concepts, it is necessary to 
resort to metaphysics developed indepen- 
dently and with reference to the whole 
system of sciences. But Mr. Rashdall’s 
ethical metaphysics is inevitably one-sid- 
ed and unconvincing. 

The discussion is generally sympathetic 
—often entertaining, and in attention to 
details the author has been industrious and 
thorough. Yet the final impression left 
upon the reader is that of logical loose- 
ness and structural weal:ness. 





Hie Grace the Steward, and the Trial of 
Peers: A Novel Inquiry into a Special 
Branch of Constitutional Government. By 
L. W. Vernon Harcourt. Pp. xii., 500. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5 
net. 

This lengthy and erudite work falls into 
two divisions. The first describes the evo- 
lution of the Lord High Steward of Eng- 
land up to the reign of Henry VIII., and 
the second treats of the gradual working 
out of the principle that peers shall be 
judged only by their peers. In both sec- 
tions it is Mr. Harcourt’s delight to show 
the fraudulent basis of what have been 
honored as historic English institutions. 
His Grace the Steward of England had, for 
his original, simply the dapifer of the 
King’s household, whose duties were little 
more honorable than those of milady’s 
butler, and who had no prescriptive right 
to preside over any court whatever, or any 
right to bequeath to his son a dignity 
which he did not possess. 

The second and more weighty half of 
Mr. Harcourt’s book deals with the right 
of the peers of England to be judged in 
all cases of homicide, treason, and mis- 
prision of treason only by their peers. This 
peculiar right dates from 1400, when an 
act, supposedly based on the great English 
palladium of liberty, Magna Charta, was 
passed abolishing appeals in Parliament. 
Mr. Harcourt sets out to prove that in 


Magna Charta there is absolutely nothing 
which could justly be held to secure this 
right. 


He goes further, and shows that 





had Magna Charta been always correctly 
understood and accepted in its literal sig- 
nificance, it would have been no palladium 
of English liberty whatever—a conclusion 
in which Mr. Harcourt is in substantial 
agreement with Mr. McKechnie and other 
recent historians. As both Mr. McKechnie 
and Mr. Harcourt point out, however, it 
mattered little to the development of the 
English nation that Magna Charta was for 
centuries misunderstood. Into it were read 
the liberties which the people demanded. Its 
very name was a shield and a standard; and 
under its egis Englishmen gained the rights 
which they only imagined that it was in- 
tended to confer upon them. It was not 
what it said, but what men thought it 
said, that gave it its influence in English 
political and social life. 

It is not with Magna Charta as a whole, 
however, that Mr. Harcourt is concerned, 
but with chapter xxxix., on which the 
peers base their claim to peculiar privilege. 
and on which every Englishman used to 
believe that the sacred right of trial by 
jury was founded. In this chapter, King 
John pledged himeelf not to imprison, dis- 
seize, outlaw, exile, or otherwise destroy 
any freeman “except by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers or the law of the land.” 
It has long been evident to historians that 
this clause contains no mention of trial 
by jury. Nor, as Mr. Harcourt points out, 
does it establish for peers a right to a 
verdict from fellow peers. English sov- 
ereigns from Henry IV. to Henry VIII. felt 
that they fully conformed to the require- 
ments, if they associated with themselves 
or with the presiding justice, some peers 
in the pronouncement of judgment. The 
formation of the Court of the High Stew- 
ard for the trial of peers is traced by 
Mr. Harcourt not to the Great Charter 
or to 1400, the date assigned by Bishop 
Stubbs, and by Mr. Pike, author of the 
standard history of the House of Lords, 
but to the necessities and tyrannies of 
Henry VII. It was King Henry’s deter- 
mination to rid himself of the Earl of 
Warwick which brought about the institu- 
tion of the Court of High Steward; and 
it was a similar necessity on the part of 
Henry VIII., when he thought his power 
threatened by the Duke of Buckingham. 
that secured its perpetuation. A fairly 
good precedent for such a court was to 
be found in 1415, when the Earl of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Scrope were condemned 
to death for treason by a court of peers 
presided over by the Duke of Clarence. 
brother of Henry V.; but the precedent on 
which Henry VII. relied, dated 1400, was a 
complete forgery whose true date was 
probably not earlier than 1499. This forg- 
ed precedent, strengthened by the true 
precedent of 1415, was sufficient to give 
an appearance of validity to the trial of 
the Earl of Warwick, and to avert the 
outcry that would have arisen over an il- 
legal execution of that great noble. “This 
court,” writes Mr Harcourt, in summing 
up the results of his researches, “was a 
fraudulent device for the degradation of 
the nobility generally.” “On these 
grounds,” he concludes, “I think we are 
justified in asserting that the Lord High 
Steward’s Court has an origin which is 
neither ancient, nor obscure, nor credit- 
able.” 





Mr. Harcourt’s book is scarcely intended 
for general reading. Almost half the vol- 
ume is taken up with long quotations, in 
medieval Latin or Norman French, from 
patent rolls, charters, year-books, and let- 
ters patent. Besides full footnotes, Mr. 
Harcourt adds to each of the twelve chap- 
ters an appendix of these extracts running 
sometimes to over twenty-five pages. 





Red Russia. By John Foster Fraser. New 
York: The John Lane Co. $1.75 net. 
Russia and Reform. By Bernard Pares. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 net. 


Mr. Fraser’s book calls for little serious 
attention. It is a journalistic piece of 
work, and that not of the highest kind. 
The pathetic, the dramatic, and the melo- 
dramatic are laid on with a heavy brush to 
the comparative exclusion of important fact 
or systematic presentation. Ample reason 
though there may be for comparing the 
present upheaval in Russia with the great 
Revolution of 1789 in France, there are 
writers who, in attempting to depict con- 
ditions in St. Petersburg cannot keep from 
dropping into the tone of Dickens’s “Tale 
of Two Cities,” with its wicked marquises 
galloping over the prostrate bodies of the 
canaille and lurid flames of Jacquerie 
lighting up the night. The present volume 
is an instance in point. It would have had 
far greater value if the text had been 
brought to equal in merit the large num- 
ber of really excellent photographic illus- 
trations. 

In Mr. Pares’s “Russia and Reform,” we 
have to deal with a book of far different 
character. Fromone or two chance remarks 
in the course of its 568 large and closely 
printed pages, it would appear that the 
able correspondent of the London Spectator 
had set himself the task of producing a 
work that should rank with Mackenzie 
Wallace’s classic volume on Russia; and 
on the whole, it may be said that he has 
succeeded in gaining a place close to Wal- 
lace and to Leroy-Beaulieu’s “Empire des 
Tsars.” In its range, method, and ade- 
quacy of knowledge and insight, it is cer- 
tainly the best account that the Russian 
liberation movement which began in 1904, 
has brought forth. Its possible inferfority 
to the two standard works we have men- 
tioned, in the matter of precision of 
analysis, may be due in considerable meas- 
ure to the fact that Wallace and Leroy- 
Beaulieu were writing of an empire in its 
ordinary temper and condition, whereas 
ovr author has to deal with that empire In 
the turmoil of change and revolution. If 
certain parts, like the chapters on the 
Church or education, show a want of thor- 
ough, systematic, and complete treatment, 
they offer, on the whole, sufficient assist- 
ance towards the chief aim in mind, the 
comprehension of the forces now at work 
in the Czar’s empire. On the other hand, 
the psychology of the Russian people, as 
important a factor as any that must be 
kept in mind by the student of Russian af- 
fairs, is portrayed with admirable insight, 
sympathy, and reserve. The chapter on the 
Lives of the Intelligents leaves little to 
be desired as a commentary on the char- 
acter and ideals of men who are now re- 
making the history of Russia. 

Mr. Pares is more successful in dealing 
with the present conditions than in treat- 
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ing of origins. 
which he sketches Russian history from 
the earliest times, suffers from a certain 
turgidity of style. He presumes a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the prominent facts 
of that history, and, in consequence, it 
is to be feared that the average reader will 
be insufficiently prepared for accepting the 
writer’s broad conclusions concerning the 
nature of Russia’s development, which, in 
the main, are sound enough, and certainly 
illuminating. When the narrative comes 
down to what is practically our own times, 
that is, the reign of Alexander III., it be- 
comes at once more direct and more ser- 
viceable. In the same way, the long chap- 
ter on the Press and the Censorship, run- 
ning back, as it does, into the eighteenth 
century, in an attempt at completeness of 
treatment, fails, in spite of its minute- 
ness, to carry forward the story apprecia- 
bly. On the other hand, the chapters on 
Law and the Administration, the Zemstvos 
and Town Councils, and the Progress of the 
Peasants, offer a satisfactory discussion of 
facts essential to a correct knowledge of 
present conditions. 

To write of present events in Russia 
without a fairly definite point of view, 
would be extremely difficult. Mr. Pares’s 
standpoint is that of the progressive con- 
servative of English politics. His sympa- 


thies go out most readily to the group of* 


moderate men, who, as Conservative Re- 
formers, Octobrists, etc., have played a 
conspicuous, but on the whole not very 
effective, part in the history of the last 
three years. The more radical reformers, 
best represenied by the Constitutional 
Democratic party, he is inclined to think 
well of, while deploring their alliance with 
the elements that stood for violence. The 
extreme revolutionaries arg to the author 
a mistaken, though quite comprehensible, 
folk. His own standpoint does not betray 
Mr. Pares into partiality anywhere but 
in the last chapter, which gives a useful 
summary of the liberation movement since 
1904. We find his account of the general 
strike of October, 1905, and of the events 
immediately following unsatisfactory. The 
impression is there conveyed that the 
strike was merely an interjected event, 
which did not greatly alter the general 
progress of the liberation movement, 
whereas, in reality, the historic days before 
and after October 30, 1905, witnessed the 
birth of a Constitutional Russia. 





In Wildest Africa. By C. G. Schillings. 
Translated by Frederic Whyte. With over 
300 photographic studies and other illus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$5 net. 


This new work by the author of “With 
Flashlight and Rifle’ consists mainly of 
nature studies in that part of the world 
where animal life is most abundant and 
man least evident, East Africa. Expe- 
riences and impressions of this life in its 
wonderfully varied forms, gained during 
long hours of watching by day and by night 
from a hill top, the branch of a tree, or the 
tent door, are here recorded, and the re- 
sult is a book which is unique. As one 
reads of the stillness of the forest being 
broken by the rush of an elephant, a rhi- 
noceros, or a herd of gazelles into the open, 
& photograph on the opposite page makes 


The opening chapter, in 





one realize the scene with extraordinary 
vividness. Not only the sights but the voices 
of the wilderness are described, from the 
songs of the birds, including larks and 
nightingales, to the laugh of the hyena and 
the roar of the lion. Among the most thrill- 
ing of these noises is the music of the gall- 
nuts, which have been perforated by ants, 
and, when the wind blows, fill the air with 
a melody like that of an A®olian harp. 
There are also detailed accounts of hunt- 
ing expeditions after the big game of the 
region, often, it should be noted, to obtain 
pictures of them, not ‘to slay them. Mr. 
Schillings, in fact, never loses an oppor- 
tunity to plead for the preservation of this 
animal life, now threatened in German East 
Africa with extinction through indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter. He devotes an entire chap- 
ter to an account of its needless destruc- 
tion in South Africa in the last century, and 
of the measures adopted for its preserva- 
tion, especially in the United States, by the 
establishment of reservations and “sanc- 
tuaries.” The advocacy of this “great and 
noble task,” which he urges upon all Eu- 
ropean travellers in the “wide hunting 
grounds of foreign lands,” is one of the 
two main objects which he had in view in 
publishing his book. 

The other was to give to the world an- 
other collection of his photographs—nature 
documents, as they have been aptly termed. 
These include almost every living crea- 
ture of that region, from flamingos, peli- 
cans, and storks to elephants, lions, and 
giraffes. Among the most interesting pic- 
tures are those of a hyena visible in the 
foreground and only the gleaming eyes of 
two others hidden in the bush, and of two 
bull-elephants with snow-white shining 
tusks. There are also numerous represen- 
tations of camp life, one of which is a 
really charming group of a baboon and a 
little naked African child. With a view 
to help other travellers to secure trust- 
worthy photographs of the rare species of 
beasts and birds that are dying out, he 
describes his methods of work, especially 
at night, his difficulties and failures as well 
as his successes. 

Naturally, in Mr. Schillings’s book, being 
largely a record of impressions—from the 
opening chapter to the end the reader is 
under the spell of an ardent lover of nature 
—there is much that is dreamy and obscure. 
There is an occasional trace of humor, 
however, as, for instance, when he says 
that from the sudden onset of a rhinoceros 
“you experience the same kind of sensa- 
tion as when you are knocked over by a 
motor-car.” Mr. Whyte’s part in the prep- 
aration of this volume is admirably done. 
So easy is his style and so free from the 
tiaces of a foreign language that one hard- 
ly realizes that the writing is a transla- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the make-up of the book is most attractive. 


Corolla Numismatica: Numismatic Essays 
in honor of Barclay V. Head. With a 
portrait and eighteen plates. New York: 
Henry Frowde. $12. 


The object of this volume, issued on the 
occasion of B. V. Head’s retirement (June 
30, 1906), from the Keepership of Coins 
in the British Museum, was to make some 
unofficial recognition of the services ren- 
dered by that great scholar to the study 
of numismatics. For this purpose a num- 





ber of distinguished numismatists have con- 
tributed articles dealing especially with 
those questions on which Mr. Head's own 
researches have thrown light. The result 
is a collection of essays which, besides ful- 
filling their immediate purpose of honoring 
Mr. Head, testify to the singular impor- 
tance of the study of numismatics in the 
field of archwology. For it is not only on 
problems of ancient history and commerce 
that a close study of coins can throw 
light; almost every department of archa- 
ology is more or less indebted to numis- 
matic researches. Thus P. Gardner, in his 
article “Copies of Statues on Coins,”’ em- 
phasizes the fact that many existing statues 
have been identified as copies of noted 
works of sculpture on numismatic evidence; 
at the same time he points out that the 
testimony of such coins can only form a 
safe guide when we recognize fully the 
various conventions which the die-sinker 
accepts. Adrien Blanchet, by the help of 
some bronze coins of Massalia, shows us 
the type of the tutelary deity Minerva wor- 
shipped in a temple on the acropolis of that 
city. Heinrich Dressel, in his essay “Der | 
Matidiatempel auf einem Medaillon des 
Hadrianus,” proves that even topographical 
questions can be settled by the help of 
coins, and shows that the temple of Matidia, 
the exact lovation of which has long been 
a point of dispute, was indeed between the 
basilicas of Matidia and Marciana on a site 
about half-way between the Pantheon and 
the basilica of Neptune. 

It would carry us too far to record, how- 
ever briefly, the points raised in each of 
the thirty articles—in English, German, 
French, Italian, and Greek—which make up 
this volume. We shall only mention a 
few, so as to give en idea of the variety 
of subjects discussed and the importance 
of some of the conclusions or theories +et 
forth. In an interesting essay on Minoan 
Weights and Mediums of Currency from 
Crete, Mycenw, and Cyprus, ‘Arthur J 
Evans shows that the metric systems in 
use in Egypt exercised a predominant in- 
fluence in the Minoan world, and thus adds 
cne more to the many points of intimate 
contact between these two civilizations. He 
furthermore makes an important sugges- 
tion, namely, that the “dumps,” or drops of 
precious metal, of which three were found 
at*Cyprus and one at Cnosus, and which 
date back at least to the twelfth century 
B. C., formed the immediate antecedent 
stage to coined money. Between these 
“dumps” and the earliest known coins 
there would be a gap of about four cen- 
tvries, which we must hope that perhaps 
future discoveries will bridge over. BE. 
Babelon publishes an Athenian obol, unique 
in that it bears the name of Hippias, tyrant 
of Athens. No tyrant’s name had as yet 
been found on Athenian coinage. A mono- 
graph, “The Chronological Sequence of the 
Coins of Corinth, B. C. 450-390," by C. 
Oman, and an essay, “The Study of Byzan- 
tine Numismatics,”” by Warwick Wrota, 
give valuable facts about these two im- 
portant, though somewhat neglected, series 
of coins. The coinage of Pergamon, of 
Persia, of Luceria, and of some Graeco- 
Indian sovereigns is treated in.other ar- 
ticles, and several rare and hitherto un- 
known coins are here published for the 
first time. ° 

The book is, of course, principally for 
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numismatists. The highly technical nature 
of most of the essays places them outsid: 
the interest of the general public. But 
even the casual reader will be impressed 
Ly the patient research and scientific hand- 
ling evinced in the treatment of each sub- 
ject. We could not have better proof 
than this collection of essays of the scien- 
tific methods of modern archwology. 


Science. 





BOOKS BY AND ABOUT LINN2ZUS. 


The various publications of the two insti- 
tutions with which Linnwus was most 
closely connected, the Academy of Sciences 
in Stockholm and the University of Upsala, 
on the occasion of the celebration this 
spring, are veritable testimonials to the 
manysidedness of the man. This manysid- 
edness is most forcibly brought out in the 
printed writings of Linnawus, as well as in 
the Festskrift issued by the Academy in 
Stockholm: “Carl von Linnés betydelse 
s4son naturforskare och likare.” Lin- 
neus’s activities as a physician and a med- 
ical writer are the subjects of a monograph 
by Otto E. A. Hijelt, professor emeritus in 
Helsingfors, who in 1877 published a study 
with similar title. The remainder of this 
volume shows us Linnwus as a zodlogist, 
botanist, geologist, and mineralogist, in 
studies written by the representatives of 
these subjects on the staff of the Academy 
To Dr. Hjelt’s work is appended a reissue 
of Linnewus’s “Clavis medicine,” while 
one of his lecture notebooks, ‘‘Lachesis nat- 
uralis qu@ tradit dictum diztam natur- 
alem,"’ is now published for the first time 
(fromamanuscript belongingtothe Linnzan 
Society in London) under the auspices of 
the Faculty of Medicine in Upsala. With 
this is issued, after manuscript notes from 
some of his students, his “Collegium diazte- 
ticum eller Academiska férelisningar éfver 
dieten.” A comparison between these two 
gives a clear idea of the relation between 
the notebook and the lectures as delivered 
from the platform, of the conciseness and 
clearness of his notes, and of the fluent 
and lively delivery, full of digressions into 
all sides of human life. 

Linnewus early became interested in orni- 
thology, and among his manuscripts was 
found a small manuscript volume entitled 
“Methodus avium Sveticarum,” dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1731. Originally consisting of thirty- 
seven leaves, it has been swelled by nu- 
merous interpolations; Linnwus seems to 
have carried it with him on his travels and 
used it as a sort of ornithological note- 
book. It has now been published as ‘the 
special contribution of the Faculty of Phil- 
osophy. The Faculty of Law published his 
“Pluto Svecicus,” from a manuscript in 
Upsala University Library; also his lectures 
on geology, “Beskrifnig Ofver stenriket,” 
from notes made by his students. The con- 
tribution of the Theological Faculty is a 
monograph, by the Rev. S. J. Enander, on 
“Salices 1 Linnés herbarium.” The invita- 
tion of the Rector Magnificus Schiick to the 
festivities of the university is accompanied 
by Linnawus’s “Vorlesungen tiber die Cultur 
der Pflantzen,” after a manuscript by one 
of his students, found in the Botanical Mu- 
seum of the Imperial Academy of St. 


Petersburg. The editor of this volume, Dr. 





M. B. Svederus, who was also charged with 
the laborious task of preparing the “‘Lach- 
esis” for print, is author of a study of 
Linnzwus as a horticulturist, published in 
the University’s Arskrift. A facsimile of 
the first edition of “Systema Nature” has 
been issued by the Stockholm Academy. 

Besides these various single-volume pub- 
lications, the university has published the 
first instalment of Linnzus’s voluminous 
correspondence, under the editorship of 
Prof. Th. M. Fries; and the Academy of 
Science has begun the publication of a 
complete edition of his more formal writ- 
ings, of which three volumes are already 
issued, namely, “Flora Lapponica,” 
“Classes Plantarum,” and a collection of 
shorter dissertations and papers on gen- 
eral scientific subjects, most of them orig- 
inally written in Latin, but now translated 
into Swedish by Professor Fries. Atten- 
tion might also be called to Professor 
Fries’s two-volume biography of Linnzus 
(1903), -which is now being published in 
a new edition. 

Of great interest is Prof. Tycho Tull- 
berg’s “Linnéportratt,” a quarto of 187 
pages, with 37 illustrations in the text, and 
21 plates. It is a descriptive iconography 
of the known portraits of Linnezus, 515 in 
all, paintings and sculptures, originals and 
reproductions, authentic and fanciful. In 
the historical introduction, which occupies 
much the larger part of the volume, the 
author presents a survey of the likenesses 
made during Linnzus’s life, with the view 
of establishing an authoritative opinion as 
to Linnwus’s appearance at various periods 
of his life; later portraits and reproduc- 
tions of originals are also described. 

“Bibliographia Linnzwana. Matériaux pour 
servir A une bibliographie Linnéenne, re- 
cueillis par J. M. Hulth,” is the title of the 
publication which the Kungl. Vetenskars 
Societeten in Upsala contributes to the 
celebration. The author of the work is the 
society’s librarian. The first part of the 
first volume, the only one to appear at 
the time of the festivities at Upsala, con- 
tains a chronological list of Linnzus’s 
printed works, giving under the date of 
the first edition of each the full entries 
of all subsequent editions, including trans- 
lations, extracts, etc., which afterwards 
are merely mentioned under their own 
years of publication. This method has the 
great advantage over a strict chronological 
arrangement under imprint dates, that one 
can read at a glance the bibliographical 
history of each work. Dr. Hulth’s notes 
are of particular interest in this respect. 
References to book reviews are given under 
each edition or issue. The very first en- 
try is an interesting item in the biography 
of Linnwus. It is a dissertation presented 
to the University of Upsala for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy by another man, 
J. O: Rudbeck. An original manuscript of 
it in Linnwus’s hand is preserved in the 
university library; it has the following in- 
scription, also by Linnzus: “J’ai composé 
cette dissertation en un jour, au prix con- 
venue de ‘20 daler kopparmynt.’ Un autre 
en a l’honneur.” The bibliography, which 
will contain a full record of all Linnzus’s 
writings, whether printed or not, and a list 
of all biographies of him, and books and 
articles about him and his work, will oc- 
cupy three volumes; it will be completed 





during the year 1908. Dr. Hulth is also re- 
sponsible for the reissue in a limited edi- 
tion (150 copies) of the first—and only— 
number of “Linnéska Institutets Skrifter,” 
published in Upsala 100 years ago. 

A. G. & J. 





In science the Oxford University Press 
announces the following: “Index Kewen- 
sis,” Supplement III., bringing the names 
down to 1905; “Floral Mechanisms,” by A. 
H. Church; “Studies in the Anatomy of 
Ancient India. Part L, Atiology of the 
Bones of the Human Body,” by A. F. Ru- 
dolf Hoernle; and “Lectures on Evolution,” 
by E. B. Poulton. 

“The Sense of Touch in Mammals and 
Birds,” by Dr. Walter Kidd (The Macmil- 
lan Co.), is based upon a paper presented 
before the Zodélogical Society of London. 
It is divided into macroscopical treatment, 
or detailed description of the papillary 
ridges of hands and feet; and microscopi- 
cal, illustrated with microphotographs of 
sections of the skin. Eighty-six types of 
mammals and eleven birds, representing all 
the principal orders, are described. Among 
these, seven distinct forms of epidermic 
modification are distinguished: smooth and 
corrugated epidermis, scales, nodules, hair, 
rods, and papillary ridges, the latter group 
reaching its full development in the pri- 
mates. One of the most important re- 
sults of the investigation is the demon- 
stration that remarkable and complex pat- 
terns are formed of the papillary ridges, 
the complexity increasing with the higher 
organization of the animals in question. 
Sensory spots of four kinds are differen- 
tiated—spots of touch, cold, warmth, and 
pain, the difference depending on the dis- 
tribution of the five or six kinds of end- 
organs of the skin. The papillary ridges 
are preéminently organs of touch; and an 
important function of the tactile sense is 
that by which-it supplies to the cerebel- 
lum knowledge of the position of the body 
in space. This reflex equilibration or 
orientation is especially pronounced in noc- 
turnal arboreal animals, such as lemurs, 
and it is also highly developed in perch- 
ing birds. In the hand of man we have 
discriminative sensibility as the principal 
tactile use, while the foot exercises main- 
tenance of equilibrium. 








Drama. 





Bernard Shaw. By Holbrook Jackson. 

Philadelphia: G. W. Jacobs & Co. 

This little book will afford great satis- 
faction to the admirers of Bernard Shaw; 
for the author is an enthusiastic disciple 
of that brilliant but erratic propagandist. 
The book is also likely to prove interesting 
to connoisseurs in human intellectual 
vagaries, not only because it is cleverly 
written, in a way that often reflects what 
the faithful call the Shavian attitude and 
manner, but because it gives an apparently 
authoritative summary of Mr. Shaw’s va- 
rious theories, social, political, and the 
like, and furnishes some significant facts 
which may help to account for a good many 
of them. All that need be stated here is 
that owing to circumstances for which he 
was not responsible, he had practically no 
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educational guidance during the most im- 
portant formative period of his youth, which 
was passed amid influences much more fa- 
vorable to hasty and revolutionary theoriz- 
ing than to the habit of solid thought. How 
quick his agile, impulsive, unregulated, and 
disputatious brain has ever been to adopt 
any idea that savored of revolt against es- 
tablished order, in art, science, politics, or 
theology, and how unreasonable he could be 
in the pursuit of these ideas have been 
demonstrated amply in his career as a so- 
cialistie agitator, a critic of music, of 
painting and the drama, as a playwright, 
and as a contributor to the daily press. 

Mr. Jaekson discusses him in the fourfold 
aspect of man, Fabian, playwright, and phil- 
osopher, and proves to his own satisfaction 
that Mr. Shaw is the incarnation of all that 
is best in modern thought. Against an 
opinion of this sort it is scarcely worth 
while to argue, but it may be noted that 
Mr. Jackson is careful to explain that the 
object of his reverence is not the whimsical, 
paradoxical, exasperating, brilliant, but of- 
ten exceedingly shallow, poseur, so often 
in the public ear and eye, but 
the potential Shaw, the profound 
moralist and zealous missioner who 
has created “an intellectual concep- 
tion of himself that holds a greater place 
in the contemporary mind than the reality.” 
The motive of his disguise, apparently, was 
to attract attention to his true philosophy, 
which otherwise might have been doomed 
to obscurity. Mr. Shaw’s main dogma, it 
seems, is the right, nay duty, of every man 
to do what he wants to do, and thus free 
himself from the thrall of the spontaneous, 
universal, energetic, but altogether unin- 
telligent “life-force,” of which he is at 
once the product and victim. Having once 
broken loose from this paralyzing influence, 
and such crippling entanglements as order, 
tradition, duty, conventional morality, and 
so forth, man will be able to enter into 
his proper sphere of superman. His prob- 
lem, in homely phrase, is to raise himself 
Ly his bootstraps. On the whole, the real 
Shaw seems to be rather more incompre- 
hensible than the fictitious. and infinitely 
less amusing. But Mr. Jackson has written 
8 very entertaining book. 





Sarah Bernhardt will begin another Lon- 
don season on October 21 appearing in 
Sardou’s “La Sorciére.”” Later she will be 
seen in Hervieu’s “Le Réveil.” 











Ernest Walker’s “History of English Mu- 
sic’ is announced by the Oxford Uni- 


versity Press for this autumn. 


The season of the New York Symphony 
Society will begin on November 2 at Cam 
negie Hall. The two events of general in- 
terest will be the first production in Amer- 
ica of Tehaikovsky’s opera, “Eugen 
Onegin,’”’ which will be given in concert 
form with soloists and chorus, and a Bee- 
thoven Cycle. This performance will be 
the first in this country of any Tchaikovsky 
opera; and inasmuch as the great Russian 
had much more musical than dramatic 
genius, the work will probably not lose 
very much by being transplanted to the 


concert stage. The Beethoven Cycle will 
occur during the last six Sunday afternoon 
concerts, and will include all the sym- 
phonies and other important vocal and in- 
strumental works of this master, in chron- 
ological order. Three symphonies new to 
New York are also announced. Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 7 will be conducted by the 
composer, if the society's plans do not mis- 
carry. Walter Damrosch, the conductor of 
the Symphony Society, will give D’Indy’s 
symphony, “A Summer Day on the Moun- 
tain,” its first performance in America. The 
other score new to this city is Chad- 
wick’s Symphony No. 3. Among the better 
known works announced are: “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,” Berlioz; Symphony 
No. 3, Brahms; Symphony “From the New 
World,” Dvorék; Symphony in D-minor, 
Franck; Petite Symphonie for Wind In- 
struments, Gounod; “Faust Symphony,” 
Liszt; “Ocean Symphony,” Rubinstein; Sym- 
phony No. 4, Schumann; Irish Symphony, 
Stanford; “Sinfonia Domestica,” Strauss; 
Symphony No. 4 and “Hamlet,” Tchaikov- 
sky. A number of notable soloists will 
give their assistance to the orchestra. Mme. 
Eames makes her only appearance in con- 
cert on November 23. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, soloist last winter also, will sing 
again. Mme. Teresa Carreno will make her 
reappearance in this city after a long ab- 
sence. First reappearances in New York 
are announced by the society likewise for 
Fritz Kreisler, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
and Harold Bauer. Josef Hoffman will be 
the soloist in a Liszt programme, and 
Emillo De Gogorza will sing in “Eugen One- 
gin.” 

The regular chamber-music concerts of 
the Kneisel Quartet will be given in Men- 
delssohn Hall on the following Tuesday 
evenings: December 3, January 7, Febru- 
ary 10, March 10, April 7 and 14. The 
constitution of the Quartet this year will 
be Franz Kneisel, first violin; Julius Roent- 
gen, second violin; Louis Svecenski, 
viola; and Willem Willeke, ‘cello. Assist- 
ing soloists will be Mme. Olga Samaroff, 
Miss Katherine Goodson, Harold Bauer, 
Rudolph Ganz, Sigismund Stojowski, Ar- 
thur Whiting, and others. The works to 
be produced include Beethoven, Quartet in 
F major, op. 18; Quartet in F major, op. 
59; Quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131; 
Trio in B flat major, op. 97; Hadyn, Quar- 
tet in G minor; Mozart, Quartet in D 
minor; Schumann, Quartet in A minor, op. 
41; Quartet in E flat major; Mendelssohn, 
Quartet in D major, op. 44, No. 1; Brahms, 
Quintet in G major; Quartet in A major; 
Trio in C minor; Dvordék, Quintet in E 
flat major; Strauss, Sonata in F major for 
violoncello and piano; César Franck, Quar- 
tet in D major; Charles M. Loeffler, Quin- 
tet for three violins, viola and violoncello; 
Smetana, Quartet in E minor (‘Aus mei- 
nem Leben’’); Léon Boellmann, Quartet in 
F minor, op. 10, for piano, violin, viola, 
and violoncello. 


Arrangements have been completed by 
R. E. Johnson by which Gerardy, the ’cel- 
list, and Safonoff, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, will collaborate in six 
recitals in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore, and Chicago. 
The first will be at Carnegie Hall in De- 
cember. 








The Adele Margulies trio—Miss Adele 








Margulies, pianist; Leopold Lichtenberg, 
violinist; Leo Schulz, ‘cellist—announce 
three chamber-music concerts, to be given 
at Mendelssohn Hall, on the following 
Tuesday evenings: November 19, January 
14, and February 11, 1908. 


November will see the first production in 
New York of “Tom Jones,” by a well- 
known English composer, Edward German. 
It will be sung by Henry W. Savage’s com- 
pany, and Robert Courtneidge is coming 
over from England to stage it. 








Art. 


Le Origini della Pittura Veneziana, 1300- 
1500. By Lionello Venturi. Venice: In- 
stituto Veneto di Arti Grafiche. Pp, 427; 
120 plates. 30 lire. 


In this ambitious but sober work a young 
scholar shows himself his father’s son. 
But it recalls less the Adolfo Venturi of 
to-day, somewhat befogged in encyclop2- 
dics, than him of twenty years ago at the 
time of those admirable researches in the 
Ferrarese school. A similar cautious and 
methodical quality is displayed in this use- 
ful treatise. It has received a prize from 
the Royal Venetian Institution of Sciences, 
Letters, and Arts, and it deserved the 
distinction, for it is a model of a well- 
conducted investigation. It is timely al- 
so, for our knowledge of the early Vene- 
tian school has been notably increased 
within recent years. Berenson has ascer- 
tained the importance of Alvise Vivarini 
as a cdposcuola, Ludwig and Molmenti 
have explained the artistic origins of Car- 
paccio, Cailler has substituted the facts 
for the Vasarian legend of Antonello da 
Messina. Meanwhile scores of paintings 
of consequence have been discovered. It 
was the hour for a comprehensive summary 
of these results, and Signor Venturi’s book 
is a criticism as well. 





For reference it is very conveniently ar- 
ranged. Each school has its chapter. The 
article upon each artist begins with a table 
of all the documentary evidence in ais 
case; the footnotes cover the literature of 
the subject quite exhaustively. In general 
purely msthetic issues are ignored, but 
when the author’s sympathy is fully arous- 
ed, as in the case of Cima, the connois- 
seurship readily passes over into genuine 
appreciation. Although in the main a com- 
pilation, the book deals independently with 
attributions, rejecting, for example, and 
we believe rightly, the three Gentile Bel- 
linis of the National Gallery, and subject- 
ing the work of the greater Giovanni to a 
more drastic sifting than it has yet re- 
ceived. 


On main issues the author confirms most 
of his recent predecessors. He agrees with 
Berenson as to the importance of Alvise 
Vivarini, accepts Kristeller’s theory that 
Jacopo Bellini and not Squarcione was the 
real master of Mantegna, and admits with 
Ludwig and Molmenti that the feeble Laz- 
zaro Bastiani was the teacher of Carpac- 
cio. We prefer to believe that here is mere- 
ly a case of parallel development. Every- 
where Signor Venturi has preferred being 
right to being original, a virtue not so 
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often illustrated by débutants in the art- 
critical profession. Naturally so exhaus- 
tive a work will provoke dissent at many 
points. Here is not the place to register 
exceptions at large, and we will only say 
that the attempt to derive Carlo Crivelli 
from Antonio da Negroponte seems to us 
far fetched. Antonio was a reactionary and 
barely touched by the Paduan reform, 
whereas Crivelli, even in his earliest 
works, is steeped in the Squarcionesque 
teaching. The development of Crivelli is 
in so many respects analogous to that of 
Bartolommeo Vivarini that there is no need 
to suppose an intermediary influence. 

An inevitable defect in the book is the 
incompleteness of the lists. In part this is 
due to simple bad luck—for example, the 
miniature by Gentile Bellini discovered at 
Constantinople last year, and the Manteg- 
nesque Madonna by Giovanni Bellini, in the 
Johnson collection, Philadelphia, were pub- 
lished in the Burlington Magazine last year 
just too late for use. In part it may be 
Aue to a prudent reluctance to list pictures 
on hearsay. But the Dead Christ by An- 
tonio Veneziano, in the Jarves collection, 
New Haven, has been published; the fine 
Pieta by Glambono in the Metropolitan Mu- 
geum has been described in its Bulletin; 
a Magdalen by Bartolommeo Vivarini, 
in the Shaw collection, Boston, has 
been signalized by Berenson. An Ancona, 
signed, of the school has for years been 
exhibited in the Boston Art Museum. The 
same gallery has a fine Piet&a by Carlo Cri- 
velli, works by the same artist or his 
school are in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Wilstach collection, Philadelphia; and the 
Walters collection, Baltimore. Mr. John- 
son’s fine Carpaccio, at Philadelphia, has 
surely been described by F. Mason Perkins 
in the Rassegna d’Arte. These omissions, 
a few among many more, emphasize the 
great need of an avthoritative work on old 
masters in America. The sumptuous vol- 
umes edited by Messrs. La’ Farge and Jac- 
caci can meet that need only in part. We 
want something that includes public as well 
as private galleries, and at a price possible 
for students. It has been hinted that such 
a compilation is in progress and in the most 
competent hands. If so, 'twere well 'twere 
done quickly. 

We can take no serious exception either 
‘to the taste or scholarship of this excellent 
book, but we regret a little the failure to 
#0 more thoroughly into the school of Gio- 
vanni Bellini. To be sure, this would have 
swelled the votume, while these painters 
dall beyond the term Signor Venturi has set 
for himself. Yet artistically they belong 
after all to the Quattrocento, and, presuma- 
bly, no one was in a better position to 
handle them than our author. Moreover, 
the problem of some of these school pieces 
is that of the master himself, since they 
bear his signature and represent his in- 
vention. The case of the charming nude, 
A Lady at her Tollette—versions at Bienna, 
in the Widener collection, Philadelphia, 
and elsewhere—is crucial. We may suppose 
that the actual painting is by Bissolo, but 
whose is the invention? It is signed: as 
Bellini’s and dated in 1515, the last year 
of his life. Are we to believe it a casual 


inspiration of Bissolo’s that the master 
dathered merely as a studio product? Or are 
we to regard it as an ultimate tribute to 
the manes of the greater disciple Gior- 





gione? The question is interesting enough 
to deserve an answer from so careful a 
critic as our author. 

This scholarly history, which includes not 
merely the extant works, but full accounts 
of destroyed or scattered decorative series 
in the Ducal Palace and the schools, may 
be cordially recommended to all students. 
For them it is specifically intended, but it 
will also be available for all whose concern 
with, Venetian art has passed the element- 
ary stage. 





The sixth and concluding part of Sid- 
ney Colvin’s “Oxford Drawings” will be 
issued by Henry Frowde this autumn. 


Among the recent purchases of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art are a small Last 
Supper, by Tintoretto, and an altar piece 
by Cima, representing in stately attitudes 
St. Anthony, St. Roch, and St. Lucy. The 
altar piece is from the collection of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg of St. Petersburg, 
while the Last Supper was formerly in the 
possession of Lord Methuen. The most im- 
portant loan made to the museum for sev- 
eral months is that of the Barberini tapes- 
tries lent by the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. Twelve pieces constitute the set, 
which bears the general title The Mysteries 
of the Life and Death of Christ. The set 
was woven at the pontifical tapestry works 
at Rome, under the auspices of Cardinal 
Barberini, for the chapel of Urban VIII. 
about 1642. The cartoons are still pre- 
served in the ‘palace of the Barberini in 
Rome. The style is of the late Renaissance 
and somewhat florid. Much space is de- 
voted in the Museum Bulletin of this month 
to the work of excavating the pyramid tem- 
ple of Amenemhat I., at Lisht, in Egypt. 
Nearly one hundred tombs have been open- 
ed, but few interesting things were found, 
until the grave of a woman named Senbtes 
was opened. This contained a considerable 
amount of gold jewelry, some specimens of 
fine textiles, and small pieces of pottery. 

The death is announced of Friedrich K. 
W. Schneider, canon of the Cathedral of 
Mainz, in his seventy-second year. Dr. 
Schneider wrote much on art and antiqui- 
ties, and it was through his efforts that 
the Roman remains at Saalburg were pre- 
served. Among his works are ‘“Bauge- 
schichte des Mainzer Domes,” “‘Mittelalter- 
liche Ordensbauten in Mainz,” and “Schatz- 
verzeichnisse Mainzer Kléster.” 





Finance. 


THE TIGHTENING MONEY MARKET. 


The month of September, greatly as it 
had been feared on the money market, 
passed with an unruffied calm which caused 
as much surprise in Wall Street as 
did the unseasonable disturbances of 
August. Though rates for demand loans on 
the New York Stock Exchange had touched 
40 per cent. in September, 1906, 25 per cent. 
in 1902, 10 per cent. in 1901, and 20 
per cent. in 1899, the highest rate 
last month was 6 per cent., and even this 
reflected a few exceptional operations such 
as the New York city loan, rather than the 
general condition of the market. Reserves 
of the New York Associated Banks, indeed, 
which last year fell from $2,800,000 at the 





end of August to a deficit of $6,500,000 on 
September 8, and which rose to a surplus 
of only $3,500,000 in the ensuing week, were 
well maintained this September. The month 
began with a surplus of $8,700,000, which fell 
to $6,900,000 in the middle of September, and 
returned to $8,400,000 the third week. As a 
result of this maintenance of reserves, not 
only did call money grow actually easy—the 
rate went to 1 per cent. for a day in the 
last week of the month—but loans on time, 
which were quoted at 6% per cent. in the 


later weeks of August, had declined to 5% 


before September was over. 

Those who look below the surface inferred 
that the unusual strain of August was in a 
sense the explanation of the unusual ease of 
September. In the ordinary course of 
events, forced sales on the Stock Exchange, 
with the consequent crash in prices, would 
have followed an actual stringency of Sep- 
tember; but this year circumstances brought 
on this liquidation a month earlier, thus 
avticipating, and, in the Wall Street phrase, 
“discounting in advance,” the effects of the ° 
usual autumn stringency. 

But this is only part of the explanation. 
Shipments of currency from New York to 
the harvest States, the usual cause of au- 
tumn stringency, were smaller during Sep- 
tember than during any corresponding 
month for nearly a decade. On exchange 
of currency with outside domestic points, 
the New York banks lost $15,000,000 in 
September, 1904, $7,000,000 in 1905, and $12,- 
000,000 in 1906; but their net loss last month 
was less than $4,000,000, and even of this, 
practically all occurred in the closing week. 
People who had watched the crops this year 
were not at loss to understand the change. 
The abnormal delay in arrival of summer 
weather at planting time, made the great 
crops fully three weeks late. 

This explanation was borne out by the 
magnitude of later currency shipments. In 
the closing week of September upwards of 
three million dollars were sent; last week 
the outflow was equally large. As a re- 
sult, the surplus reserves of the New York 
Associated Banks fell by last Saturday to 
the smallest figure for that date in all 
but two of the past fifteen years. Those 
two years, 1902 and 1899, saw a serious 
deficit later. Last Saturday’s surplus 
over the 25 per cent. requirement against 
deposits, was only $2,628,000, whereas a 
year before the figure was $9,423,000, and 
in 1905 was $4.286,000. In other words, on 
the face of things the position of the banks 
is weaker than in either of the past two 
years. Responding to this low reserve, 
rates for demand loans on the Stock Ex- 
change rose a week ago to 10 per cent.— 
a higher rate than in the opening week 
of October in any year since 1902. It was 
evident, last Saturday, that unless loans 
and liabilities of the banks should be much 
reduced, continuance of this outward flow 
of currency threatened another deficit in 
reserves. 

There are several events which might 
alter the situation. In ordinary years, 
when reserves have been drawn down by 
excessive Stock Exchange speculation, the 
calling of loans in Wall Street, with the 
resultant forced sale of stocks and fall in 
prices, has been the quickest avenue of 
relief. But the general opinion to-day is, 
that the stock market is no longer pri- 
marily responsible for the burden on the 
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banks. One and two years ago, a sim- 
ilar difficulty was evaded by heavy bor- 
rowings from inland banks. These insti- 
tutions, attracted by the high rate offered 
for temporary loans in Wall Street, sent 
their balances for use here. Such help 
from interior banks is hardly to be ex- 
pected now, because these banks are them- 
selves carrying heavy burdens, incurred 
through local activity in trade and specu- 
lation. Recent returns from the country’s 
6,544 national banks showed that loans for 
the whole United States had increased 
$379,000,000 over a year ago, and that, of 
this increase, $369,000,000 had occurred out- 
side of New York city—clear evidence as 
to how these outside lenders stand. 

Last year, relief to the New York banks 
came through extensive loans by Europe. 
Attracted, as were our own interior banks, 
by the high rate for money in Wall Street, 
London institutions advanced to New York 
borrowers such sums that not only were 
New York’s own bank loans much reduced, 
but cash reserves were increased by im- 
port of $40,000,000 gold. Exact repetition 
of this expedient is probably impossible, 
for the London banks have changed their 
attitude toward New York, and are as timid 
now as they were overconfident a year ago. 
Nevertheless, two interesting facts, which 
arise in this connection, are that London, 
at least, is better able to grant assistance 
of the sort than at this time in several 
years, and that our power to draw legiti- 
mately on Europe’s capital may perhaps 
be very great. The Bank of England, whose 
_ comparatively weak position a year ago 
Was one cause for the 6 per cent. discount 
rate established later, reported last week 
a gold reserve greater by $27,000,000 than 
in the same week of 1906, and a ratio of 
reserve to liability larger than any touch- 
ed at the opening of October since 1896. 
While this is the condition as concerns the 
power to lend, exports of wheat from the 
United States are rising to figures un- 
paralleied in recent years. That Europe 
must buy all the wheat the United States 
will have to spare, and must buy it at prices 
higher than last year’s—the export price is 
35 per cent. above the same date in 1906— 
is now an admitted fact. 

Finally, there remains the attitude of the 
United States Treasury. Secretary Cortel- 
you up to the present date has acted with 
great sagacity. Unlike his predecessors, 
he has refused to listen to the demands of 
Wall Street, based on a day of stringency 
in the Stock Exchange, and has released 
the surplus funds in the government’s hands 
only as fast as the real commercial needs 
of a given community gave, in his judg- 
ment, legitimate ground for deposits in their 





banks. The result of his prudent policy is 
that while public deposits with the banks 
increased only $12,000,000 in September—of 
which increase less than $4,000,000 came to 
New York—he has in hand to-day the great- 
er part of the fund available for relief a 
month ago. He should be able, therefore, 
to intervene effectively in case of a real 
emergency. 
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Like those keenly appreciated works, The 
Upton Letters, Beside Still Waters, and From 
a College Window, Mr. Benson's new book 
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into the hands of the discriminating. It might 
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says, or as a series of essays on the point of 
becoming an introspective novel. 
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The Ibsen Secret 
A Key to the Prose Dramas of Hen- 
rik Ibsen 
By JENNETTE LEE, Professor of 
English, Smith College. 
Crown S8vo, with portrait, $1.25 net 


Mrs. Lee contends that symboliem is nearly 
always io be found In Ibsen's writings, and in 
this study she makes clear the symbolism that 
pervades each of Ibsen's plays. 
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the Renaissance 
By BERNHARD BERENSON, author 


of ‘‘Venetian Painters,'" ‘‘Florentine 
Painters,*’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. Frontispiece. $1.50 net 


Mr. Berenson is acknowledged as the foremost 
authority on the art of the Italian Renaissance. 


A Princess of Intrigue 
(Mme. de Longueville and Her Times) 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, author of 
“Five Fair Sisters,’ etc. 
Illustrated. $6.50 net 


The story of the eventful career of the beau- 
tiful and accomplished Anne Genevieve de 
Bourbon, Duchesse de Longueville, daughter of 
Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, and sister 
of the Great Condé. 


2 vols., &vo. 


A Christmas Carol 
By GEORGE WITHER with 30 ex- 


quisite and characteristic Iilustrations. 
A frontispiece in colors, and numerous 
decorations by the well known artist, 
Frank T. Merrill. 


Very handsomely printed, ornamental cov- 
er, full gilt in a box, $3.00 net 


William Pitt : Eari of Chatham 
By Dr. ALBERT VON REVVILLE, 


Privat-Dozent at the University of Halle. 


3 vols. Swvo. Portraits. $9.00 net 
This monumental work on Pitt explains the 
course of his life by replacing him in the en- 
vironment which made him what he was. The 
author carefully traces the working of the party 
system, and the book forms a valuable con- 


tribution to English Constitutional history. 


Cathedrals and Cloisters 
of Midland France 


Burgundy, Savoy, Dauphine, Au- 
vergne, Acquitaine 


By ELISE W. ROSE and VIDA H. 
FRANCIS, authors of ‘‘Cathedrals of 
South of France.”’ 


2wvols. 200 Illustrations, $5.00 net 


With pen and camera the authors picture 
the Cathedrals of the Midi, presenting the 
views of the consecrated structures as tu ¥ 
appear to-day and telling their life story, wit 
its drama and its glory in the days of old, 
before secularism sought to lay its paralyzing 
hand upon them. 








Love Affairs of Literary 
Men 
By MYRTLE REED 


Author of ‘* Lavender and Old Lace,*’ 
* A Spinnex in the Sun,"’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
* 

Miss Reed has briefly retold the stories of 
the lovers of the group of writers who are 
assured, all of them, of immortal places in 
English literature. Here we may read of the 
mysterious, double love affair of Swift with 
Stella and Vanessa, of Pope's almost grotesque 
attempts at the role of lover, of Dr. Johnson's 
ponderous affections, of Sterne’s sentimental 
philanderings, of Cowper's, Shelley's, Keats’, 
and Poe's relations with the fair sex. 


Ghosts of Piccadilly 


By GEORGE S. STREET. 
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